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Editor  &.  Publisher 


Dave  Nightingale 


Our  new  sports  columnist 
is  a  seasoned  pro 


America’s  sports  fans  have  good  reason  to  Dave  Nightingale's  fresh  approach  to 

cheer.  Our  baseball  writer,  Dave  Nightin-  sports  writing  is  another  reason  why  the 

gale,  now  is  the  featured  sports  columnist  Chicago  Daily  News  is  prized  by  its  read- 

of  the  Daily  News.  And  he  writes  on  all  ers  and  why  the  CDN/S-T  Wire  Service  is 

sports  in  the  same  brash,  irreverent  style  prized  by  editors  everywhere, 

our  readers  have  come  to  love. 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


i 


"Police  cordon  off  downtown  business  district  wiped  out  by  conflagration.  Flames 
swept  eastward  crossing  Jones  Falls.  Thousands  of  buildings  destroyed  at  a  loss 
beyond  all  estimates.  Martial  law  declared.  Legal  holiday  until  February  15,  inclu¬ 
sive,  enabling  act  by  legislature  to  permit  temporary  loans  of  indefinite  amount. 
Baltimore's  great  trade  section  is  gone  in  awful  calamity." 

THE  BALTIMORE  AMERICAN 
Februaiy  9,  1904 


'the  news  AMERICAN 


BICENTENNIAL 


The  News^S^merican 
Reporting  the  latest  the  longest 


Baltimore,  Maryland 

Photo  courtesy  The  Maryland  Historical  Society,  Baltimore 


New  DRR  Technique  Cuts 
Transmitting  Costs  Up  To  80% 


Economical  Operation  of  Satellite  Plants 
Is  Now  Feasible,  With  Datalog’s  Pressfax 


MELVILLE,  NEW  YORK— 
The  Datalog  Division  of  Litton 
Industries  has  developed  Press- 
fax  DRR,  a  new  technique  which 
cuts  the  cost  of  providing  repro¬ 
duction-quality  transmission  of 
pxinted  pages  over  voice-grade 
telephone  lines. 

DRR  stands  for  "data  redun¬ 
dancy  reduction,”  which  elim¬ 
inates  the  need  to  use  expensive 
broad-band  channels  for  the 


transmission  of  full-page  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  makeup. 
Datalog,  a  leader  in  the  field  of 
data  communications,  reports 
that  DRR  reduces  transmission 
costs  as  much  as  80  percent. 

The  Pressfax  product  line  was 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
publishers  and  printers  who  cre¬ 
ate  makeup  at  one  site  for  print¬ 
ing  at  one  or  more  satellite 
plants.  Pressfax  DRR  assures 


Pressfax  DRR  Transmitter 


'  ■  ■  '  m  m  ^ 

Pressfax  DRR  Receiver 


timely  receipt  of  plate-ready 
film,  up  to  minutes  before  press¬ 
time. 

Pressfax  DRR  600,  for  news¬ 
papers,  transmits  an  effective 
picture  size  of  22 Vi"  x  16 Vi",  to 
accommodate  a  full-size  news¬ 
paper  page,  including  screened 
halftones. 

Pressfax  DRR  1200,  for  mag¬ 
azines,  transmits  a  24  Vi"  x  19" 
page — large  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  four  magazine  pages 
measuring  9 Vi"  x  12"  each,  in¬ 
cluding  screened  halftones,  bleed 
copy  and  color-separation  regis¬ 
tration  marks. 

Datalog  also  offers  Pressfax 
501,  a  more  economical  system 
which  provides  high-quality  re¬ 
production  transmission  over 
broad-band  channels.  Pressfax 
501  is  designed  for  printers  and 
publishers  with  satellite  plants 
within  a  100-mile  radius  of  the 
makeup  site. 

All  over  the  world,  Pressfax 
systems  are  being  used  currently 
by  newspaper  and  magazine  pub¬ 
lishers,  as  well  as  printing  plants. 

For  a  complete  description  of 
Pressfax,  write  or  telephone 
Bruce  Lloyd,  Datalog  marketing 
director,  at  (516)  694-8300. 


Litton 


DATALOG 


1770  Walt  Whitman  Road, 
Melville,  New  York  11746 
(516)  694-8300 


Who  says 

there's  nothing  funny 
about  typographical 
errors! 


STOP  THE 


(A  collection  of  the  best  of 
"Short  Takes"  from  E&P) 

You’ve  read  those  funny  typos  from  news 
pages,  classified  ads,  editorials  and  ads 
published  each  week  in  the  popular  E&P 
feature.  “Short  Takes.”  Now  you  can 
get  a  collection  of  these  humorous  tid-bits 
from  newspaper  columns  in  a  hard  cover 
book,  ideal  for  anecdotes  in  your  next 
speech,  or  a  local  newspaper  column. 

110  pages,  illustrated  by  Bob  Dunn, 
introduction  by  Bob  Brown,  and 
foreword  by  Bob  Considine.  Collected 
by  Dick  Hyman. 

Shipped  postpaid,  if  $2.95  PER  COPY 

check  accompanies  order.  ^3  CANADA 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY,  FROM 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  Nev^  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

APRIL 

14-15 — Virginia  Press  Women  annual  spring  meeting,  Belle  Meade,  Har¬ 
risonburg,  Virginia. 

16-19— Newsphoto  Conference  for  Editors.  Ohio  Univ.  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  Athens.  Ohio. 

16-20— Knight  Newspapers  seminar.  Interpersonal  and  organizational  com¬ 
munications,  Miami. 

23— Associatied  Press.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

23-26— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria,  Naw 
York  City. 

23-27 — Knight  Newspaper  seminar.  Financial  management  for  non-financial 
managers,  Miami. 

26- 28 — South  and  Gulf  Coast  Press  Association  Convention,  San  Antonio. 

27- 28— Associated  Press  Missouri  Editors  and  Publishers,  St.  Louis. 

27-28 — South  Carolina  DPI  Association.  Spring  Meeting.  Pawleys  Island, 

s.c. 

27-29 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Annual  Advertising  Conference.  Tami- 
ment  Resort  Hotel,  Bushkill,  Pa. 

27- 29 — Annual  Education  Seminar,  Region  3,  National  Press  Photographers 
Assn.,  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Saddle  Brook,  N.J. 

28- 29— Region  One  conference.  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Albany,  N.Y. 

29- 30 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Manager's  Association.  Spring  Meeting. 
Yachtman  Inn,  Myrtle  Beach,  South  Carolina. 

MAY 

I — Canadian  Press,  annual  meeting,  Toronto. 

I- 4— American  Society  Newspaper  Editors  (ASNE).  The  Shoreham  Hotel. 
Washington. 

3-4— Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  Publishers  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Toronto. 

3- 6— A.  J.  Llebling  Counter-Convention.  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash.,  D.C. 

4- 5— Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference.  John  Marshall  Hotel,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia. 

4-6 — Ohio  Press  Women,  annual  spring  meeting.  Sawmill  Creek  Lodge. 
Huron,  Ohio. 

4- 6 — Indiana  AP  Managing  Editors  Spring  Meeting.  Wellman's  Holiday 
Inn,  Valparaiso. 

5- 6 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference,  The  Beeches,  Rome  N.Y. 

5-6— Allied  Daily  Newspapers  Mechanical  Section.  Rodeway  Inn,  Tacoma 

Wash. 

5-6 — Louislana-Mississippi  AP  Association.  Annual  meeting.  Royal  Sonesta 
Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

5-6— Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio.  Christopher  Inn,  Columbus. 

5- 6— Associated  Press  Kansas  Editors  and  Publishers.  Dodge  City. 

6- 8— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Netherland  Hilton,  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

6-9 — Society  of  American  Business  Writers.  Annual  meeting.  Warwick 
Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

8-M— Catholic  Press  Association  and  Associated  Church  Press,  joint  con¬ 
vention.  Radlsson  South,  Bloomington,  Minn. 

10 —  Certifed  Audit  of  Circulation  annual  meeting,  Hyatt  Regency  O'Hare 
Motor  Hotel,  O'Hare  Inti.  Airport,  Chicago. 

II—  Illinois  Editors  Highway  TrafRc  Safety  Seminar,  Holiday  Inn,  Decatur, 
III. 

11- 12 — Indiana  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Holiday 
Inn,  Valparaiso. 

12—  Minnesota  AP  Association.  Spring  meeting.  Holiday  Inn,  St.  Paul. 

13- 16— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers.  Doral  Country 
Club,  Miami,  Florida 

13- 25— API  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 

14- 18 — Knight  Newspaper  Seminar,  Modern  Production  Techniques,  Miami. 

15-  Connecticut  AP  Circuit.  Spring  meeting.  Manchester. 

15-19 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers — 24th  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Troy.  Michigan,  Hilton  Inn. 

17-18 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers.  The  Admiralty,  Port  Ludlow,  Wash. 

17-19 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

19- 20 — New  Mexico  AP  managing  editors  spring  shirtsleeve  seminar.  Hil¬ 
ton  Inn,  Albuquerque. 

20- 23 — INPA  International  conference.  Town  and  Country  Hotel,  San 
Diego. 

21- 23 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association 
50th  anniversary  convention,  Salishan  Lodge,  Gleneden  Beach,  Oregon. 

21- 25 — International  Federation  of  Publishers,  (FIEJ).  Vienna,  Austria. 

22- 27 — Canadian  Managing  Editors'  Conference.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

26-28 — Editorial  Writers  critique.  Northwest  Daily  Newspapers.  Timberline 

Lodge,  Ore. 
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W)uld  you  cover  a  trial  without  going  to  court? 


Of  course  you  wouldn’t. 

Yet  with  America’s  grow¬ 
ing  concern  for  the  environ¬ 
ment,  that’s  exactly  where 
today’s  forest  is:  on  trial. 

There’ ve  been  a  lot  of 
changes  in  modem  forestry— 
and  in  the  modem  forest. 
Changes  in  industry  technol¬ 
ogy  and  government  policy. 
Changes  in  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  and  price.  Changes 


that  are  creating  public 
debate— and  making  front¬ 
page  news.  And  just  as  you 
wouldn’t  cover  a  court  case 
without  going  into  the  court¬ 
room,  we  don’t  think  you  can 
cover  the  forest  without 
going  into  the  woods.  So 
we’d  like  to  show  you  what’s 
happening. 

In  the  past  two  years  our 
forest  experts  have  taken 


more  than  200  newsmen  and 
newswomen  on  candid  fact¬ 
finding  tours  of  America’s 
forests.  Some  tours  last  three 
hours.  Some  take  three  days. 
This  year  we’d  like  to  add 
you  to  the  group.  So  write  for 
more  information.  Or  call 
Jim  Plumb  at  API  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  (202)  667-7807. 

It’s  time  you  talked  to  the 
trees.  And  listened. 


Ammcan  Forest  Institute 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

I’d  like  to  know  more  about  the  forest¬ 
and  about  your  forest  tours. 


Name 


Title 

Company 


Address 

City 


American  Forest  Institute 


State/Zip 


In  Teletype;  the'T” 
is  always  capped. 


Teletype  is  a  registered  trademark  used  to 
identify  the  products  manufactured  by  Tele¬ 
type  Corporation. 

Therefore,  our  name  should  always  be 
used  as  an  adjective  as  in  "Teletype  termi¬ 
nal.”  It  should  never  be  used  as  a  noun  or  as 
a  verb. 

Thanks  for  helping  us  keep  our  name 
straight.  By  always  remembering  to  cap 
the  "T.” 


TELETYPE 


Teletype  is  a  trademark  registered  In  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

THE  TROUBLE  WITH  HEADS— Out  in  Virginia,  Minne¬ 
sota,  there  is  a  group  of  “Irate  Housewives”  who  began  their 
boycott  on  meat  buying  a  little  ahead  of  the  national  week,  and 
the  Mesabi  Daily  News  ran  a  page  one  5-column  box  story 
with  this  head:  “‘Irate  Housewives’  to  Eschew  Meat.”  Reports 
a  staffer,  the  headline  brought  a  lot  of  reader  comment,  includ¬ 
ing  one  which  asked  whether  the  paper  hadn’t  misspelled  the 
word  “chew.” 

Meantime,  back  at  the  New  York  Daily  News  for  Eleanor 
Kalter’s  story  on  reaction  of  vegetarians  during  the  meat  boy¬ 
cott,  the  head  read:  “The  Meat-Haters  Feel  Their  Oats.” 

»  «  * 

TYPING  ON  AN  ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITER  is  easy  once 
you  get  the  nagj  oi  itt,  explains  columnist  Larry  Bonko  in  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star. 

*  *  * 

PECULIAR  HEADS — Writing  under  a  Peculiar,  Missouri, 
dateline,  Charles  Hillinger  notes  in  a  Los  Angeles  Times  Serv¬ 
ice  piece  that  Archie  and  Lone  Jack  are  just  down  the  road 
from  Peculiar,  a  village  of  700  residents  and  so  when  a  local 
girl  marries  a  fellow  from  a  nearby  town,  out-of-town  papers 
make  a  point  of  printing  headlines  such  as:  “Peculiar  Girl 
Weds  Man  From  Archie.”  Or,  “Lone  Jack  Man  Marries  Pecu¬ 
liar  Girl.” 

*  «  * 

“HAD  I  BEEN  GIFTED  TO  DO  IT— and  I  wish  I  had— I 
would  like  to  have  been  a  mathematician,”  said  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  in  an  interview  with  Ronald  Steel  for  the  Washington 
Post.  Steel,  currently  writing  a  biography  of  Lippmann,  had 
asked  Lippman:  “You  have  probably  been  the  most  successful 
political  journalist  we’ve  ever  had  in  this  country.  But  if  you 
had  to  do  it  over  again  would  you  have  chosen  a  different  kind 
of  life?” 

«  »  « 

“THERE’S  NOT  MUCH  TIME  FOR  NOSTALGIA  in  news- 
papering.  Start  reminiscing  and  you’re  interrupted  by  the  dead¬ 
line  for  tomorrow’s  first  edition,”  wrote  the  Miami  Herald's 
executive  editor,  Larry  Jinks.  But  he  felt  some  looking  back  in 
order  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  staff’s  move  into  what  some 
people  still  call  the  “new”  Herald  building.  One  story  that 
became  a  part  of  the  lore  of  the  new  building,  Jinks  relates, 
happened  the  very  first  day  when  a  downtown  fire  was  reported. 
City  desk  gave  the  address  to  Stu  Auerbach,  “one  of  the 
weightier  local  reporters”  who  took  off  at  a  trot,  turned  into  the 
corridor  and  disappeared  through  the  doorway  between  the 
library  and  editorial  department.  Five  seconds  later,  Auerbach 
reappeared,  running  and  puffing,  and  calling  to  the  city  desk: 
“How  the  hell  do  you  get  out  of  this  place?” 

*  «  » 

TWO  THINGS  AT  ONCEl — The  ultimate  in  executive  time 
utilization  is  reported  by  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  columnist 
Mary  Hirschfeld,  who  hears  that  a  certain  prominent  execu¬ 
tive  in  town  does  eight  miles  every  morning  on  his  stationary 
exercise  bike — at  the  same  time  reading  the  Plain  Dealer, 
cover  to  cover. 

«  «  « 

TO  BE  CONTINUED — “Any  scissors  or  knitting  needles?” 
inquired  the  security  guard  at  Columbia,  Missouri,  airport 
of  women  passengers — including  editors  and  reporters  leav¬ 
ing  the  scene  of  the  Penney-Missouri  women’s  pages  work¬ 
shop.  Alice  Snyder  of  the  W'ilmette  (Ill.)  Glenview  Announce¬ 
ments  did  have  a  pair  of  long  scissors  in  her  hand  luggage 
and  since  her  checked  bag  had  long  since  been  stashed  in 
the  plane,  scissors  were  taken  and  placed  in  a  narrow  brown 
envelope,  all  alone,  and  checked  through  to  Chicago  in  the 
baggage  compartment.  NEXT  WEEK:  Did  the  Snyder  Scis¬ 
sors  get  transferred  at  St.  Louis  to  a  Chicago-bound  plane? 
Did  Alice  ever  find  them  on  the  luggage  carousel  at  trip’s 
end?  Any  bets? 
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Birmingham  Post-Herald 


^Alabama^s  Most  Powerful  Selling  Force 

Notional  Rnpr*t«ntativ«:  Nowhousc  Newspopors  (Metro  Suburbia,  Inc.) 


We  invite  you  to  share  a  piece  of  this  profitable 
action.  In  Birmingham.  Today.  The  newspaper  way. 


mm 


This  is  the  tack  our  customers  take  when 
they  wont  more  business.  They  go  for  the 
winning  combination:  The  Birmingham 
News/Birmingham  Post-Herald. 


Our  linage  has  increased  steadily  over  the 
past  five  years— and  so  has  business.  We 
know  that  one  generates  the  other.  Last 
year  alone  these  morning-evening 
newspapers  registered  a  linage  gain  of 
more  than  13%  over  the  previous  year.  But 
there  is  always  room  for  one  more.  One 
more  advertiser,  that  is. 


You  can  add  up  more  sales  with  The 
News/ Post-Herald  than  with  any  other 
medium  in  the  Alabama  area.  Our  high-rise 
figures  are  the  proof. 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

•  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wrighf  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Let  *8  tvork  together — Phase  II 

The  campaign  to  inform  the  jmblic  on  the  meaning  and  importance 
of  their  First  Amendment  rights  to  free  speech  and  free  press  (E&P 
March  24,  pages  4,  31,  40)  is  well  under  way.  If  newspa|)ers  do  not 
cooperate  and  participate  in  this  effort  by  using  the  material  being 
provided  to  them,  or  by  developing  their  own,  they  will  have  no  one 
to  blame  but  themselves  if  public  attitudes  do  not  support  press 
freedom. 

Six  ads  have  been  distributed  as  Phase  I  of  the  project.  Phase  II 
plans  have  been  completed.  Three  creative  services  are  each  producing 
a  series  of  four  ads  the  distribution  of  which  will  be  timed  for  early 
May,  June  and  July.  The  services  are  absorbing  all  expenses  for  copy 
preparation,  engraving  proofing  and  mailing  to  approximately  1,400 
newspapers. 

Rarely  have  so  many  organizations  worked  together  toward  a  com¬ 
mon  goal  in  the  newspaper  field.  The  original  ads,  now  appearing 
weekly  in  E&;P,  were  prepared  by  the  South  Bend  Tribune.  They  were 
embraced  by  members  of  the  National  Conference  of  Newspa|x;rs 
.Vssociations.  The  idea  caught  on.  Executives  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  .Association,  the  International  Ncwspajjer  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  and  the  International  Newspaper  Promotion  .Associ¬ 
ation  have  grabbed  the  ball  and  are  running  with  it.  Officers  of  Metro 
.Associated  Services,  Multi  .Ad  Ser\  ices  and  SCAV  Inc.,  are  contributing 
their  own  time,  talent  and  money. 

This  is  a  neetled  program  that  has  l>ecn  talked  about  for  a  long 
time.  The  jieople  have  to  know  what  the  First  .Amendment  means  to 
them.  If  newspapers  don’t  tell  them,  no  one  else  w’ill. 


CharUr  Membar,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Clrculationa 
Member,  American 
Busineaa  Preaa  Ine, 


t  mo.  averaKo  net  paid  Dee.  tl.  19T2 — 25,0U 
Renewal  rata— 7S.24% 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 


With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Managing  Editor;  Jerome  H.  Waller  Jr. 

Associate  Editors:  Margaret  C.  Fisk,  Mark 
Mehler,  Jeffrey  J.  Mill,  Lenora  Williamson. 

Editorial  Assistant:  Marie  Stareck. 

Midwest  Editor;  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubnar. 

Sales  Representatives:  Donald  L.  Parvin,  Willard 
L.  Pierce,  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Kenneth  R. 
Schmitt,  Earl  W.  Wilken. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  Virginia  Ann 
Stephenson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 

OFFICES 

General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Phone:  212  752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102 

Chicago;  III  East  Wacker  Drive,  60601.  Phone 
312-565-0123.  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Editor.  Wil¬ 
lard  L.  Pierce,  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Advertising 
Representatives. 


Open  court  testimony 
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publication  in  the  face  of  an  unconstitutional  court  order  is  an 
alarming  development. 
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letters 


SOUNDS  FAMIIJAR 

There  seems  to  be  a  similarity  of  today’s 
political  news  and  that  which  yesterday’s 
authors  wrote  into  tlieir  novels.  Read  on 
and  learn.  Don’t  you  agree? 

In  “I’endennis”  (1850)  William  Make¬ 
peace  riiackeray  wrote:  I'lie  Dawn  wa« 
liberal:  the  Day  was  ultra-conservative. 

In  “The  Pickwick  Papers”  (18.57)  Charles 
Dickens  wrote:  There  were  two  newspapers 
in  the  town  the  Eatanswill  ('.a/ette  and 
the  Eatanswill  Independent,  the  former  ad¬ 
vocating  Blue  principles,  and  the  latter  con¬ 
ducted  on  grounds  decidedly  Buff.  Eitie 
newspai)ers  they  were.  Such  leading  articles, 
and  such  spirited  attacks! — These  and 
other  spirit-stirring  denunciations  were 
strewn  plentifulK  over  the  columns  of  each 
in  every  number,  and  excited  feelings  of  the 
most  intense  delight  and  indignation  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  townspeople. 

In  “The  C.ilded  Age”  (1873)  Mark  Twain 
and  Charles  Warner  wrote:  They  want  me 
to  make  an  opposite  paper. — W  ell  make  it 
that.  That  party  is  going  to  succeed,  it’s 
going  to  elect  the  next  president. 

(same  scjurce  as  above) — The  Ctdonel  had 
access  to  the  departments.  He  knew  all  the 
senators  and  representatives,  and  especially 
the  lobby.  W  hen  he  was  asked,  afterwards, 
about  the  stolen  copy  of  the  Alabama 
Treaty  which  got  into  the  New  York  Tiih- 
une,  he  only  looked  mysterious. 

(same  source  as  above) — Every  news|)a- 
pcr  of  character  in  the  land  assailed  the 
measure  and  hurled  broadsides  of  invective 
at  Mr.  Buckstone.  The  Washington  papers 
were  more  respectful,  as  usual-  -and  con¬ 
ciliatory.  also  as  usual.  They  generally  su])- 
ported  measures,  when  it  was  possible. 

(same  source  as  above) — The  newspa¬ 
pers  came  out  with  exposures  and  called 
Weed  and  O’Riley  “thieves.”  whereupon  the 
people  rose  as  one  man  (voting  repeatedly) 
and  elected  the  two  gentlemen  to  their 
proper  theatre  of  action,  the  New  York 
legislature. 

In  “John  Halifax.  Gentleman”  (1857) 
Dinah  Maria  Mulock  wrote:  Do  you  get 
your  county  paper  regularly? — My  hiishand 
makes  a  point  of  taking  them  all  in — had 
and  good — of  every  shade  of  politics.  He  be¬ 
lieves  it  is  only  by  hearing  all  sides  that 
you  can  truly  judge  the  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

In  “Silas  Marner”  (1861)  George  Eliot 
wrote:  That  fool  Kimble  says  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  talking  about  peace.  W'hy,  the  country 
wouldn’t  have  a  leg  to  stand  on.  Prices  ’ud 
run  down  like  a  jack,  and  1  should  never 
get  my  arrears,  not  if  I  sold  all  the  fellows 
up. 

In  “The  Newcomes”  (1855)  Thackeray 
wrote:  The  NeiiTome  Sentinel,  old  county 
paper,  moderate  conservative,  in  whit  h  our 
worthy  townsman  and  member  is  praised, 
his  benefactions  recorded,  and  his  speeches 
given  at  full  length;  The  Newcome  Inde¬ 
pendent.  in  which  our  precious  member  is 
weekly  described  as  a  ninny,  and  informed 
almost  every  Thursday  morning  that  he  is 
a  bloated  aristocrat. 
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(same  source  as  above)-— The  proceedings 
in  the  Newcome  Divorce  Bill  filled  the 
usual  number  of  columns  in  the  papers, 
especially  the  Sunday  papers. 

(same  source  as  above) — All  the  Sunday 
pa|)crs  in  England  teemed  with  electioneer¬ 
ing  addresses,  and  the  c-ountry  was  in  a 
(hitter  with  parti-coloured  ribbons. 

In  “Martin  Ghu/zlewit”  (1844)  Dickens 
wrote:  Here’s  the  .Sewer’s  exposure  of  the 
Wall  Street  Gang,  and  the  Washington 
(iang,  and  the  .Sewer’s  account  of  a  fla¬ 
grant  act  of  dishonesty  committed  by  the 
.Sei  retary  of  .State  when  he  was  eight  years 
old. 

In  “Nicholas  Nickleby”  (1839)  Dickens 
wrote:  'I’here  are  other  iluties.  Mr.  Nir-kleby, 
which  a  secretary  to  a  parliamentarian  gen¬ 
tleman  must  never  lose  sight  of.  My  secre¬ 
tary  would  have  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  foreign  |iolicy  of  the  world,  as  it  is 
mirrored  in  the  newspapers. 

In  “Mosses  Erom  An  Old  Manse”  (18-16) 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  wrote:  Ever  since  he 
was  of  capacity  to  read  a  newspaper  this 
(lerson  had  prided  himself  on  his  consistent 
adherence  to  one  political  party,  but  in  the 
confusion  of  these  latter  days  had  got  be¬ 
wildered  and  knew  not  whereabouts  his 
party  was. 

.1.  .'silOKMAKER 

St.  1‘etershnrg,  Fla. 

*  *  * 

TRUK  PICTI  RES 

That  story  on  the  showdown  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  (March  22)  between  photographers  and 
editors  was  delightful  reading. 

Inventive  and  imaginative  photograjvhers 
alwavs  are  seeking  to  improve  the  photo¬ 
graphic  content  of  newspapers.  Most  edi¬ 
tors  with  whom  I’ve  come  into  contact 
really  appreciate  such  photographers. 

What  has  irked  me  over  the  years  as  a 
city  editor  and  managing  editor,  however,  is 
the  almost  total  lack  of  appreciation  among 
editors  and  photographers  of  the  so-called 
trite  picture.  Trite  pictures  are  any  news¬ 
paper’s  bread  and  butter.  Out-of-the-ordi- 
nary  pictures — the  outstanding  shots  that 
win  awards — are  the  caviar  and  champagne. 
Newspapers  need  them  both. 

Nevvspapermen,  whether  they  be  pho¬ 
tographers  or  editors,  need  constantly  to 
ask  themselves:  “Who  are  we  putting  this 
jiaper  out  for-  <»urselves  or  the  readers?” 
In  too  many  cases,  I  think,  photographers 
and  photo-oriented  editors  strive  for  recog¬ 
nition.  although  often  subconsciously, 
within  the  fraternity.  They  tend  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  so-called  trite  photos 
enjoy  a  very  high  degree  of  appreciation 
among  readers. 

I  might  add.  incidentally,  that  on  occa¬ 
sion  elTorts  to  come  up  with  an  out-of-the- 
ordinary  picture  may  backfire.  .Awkward 
expressions,  shadows,  awkward  positions, 
odd  angles,  etc.,  may  cause  embarrassment 
to  a  person  in  a  picture  and  cause  them  to 
think  unkind  thoughts  about  the  newspaper. 

Mug  shots,  groundbreakings.  handshak¬ 
ing,  proclamation  signings,  and  plain-old- 
stand-up-and-look-into-the-camera  type  group 
pictures  provide  an  opportunity  to  get  peo¬ 
ple  into  the  newspaper.  My  feeling  is  that 
such  pictures  may  he  terribly  ho-hum  and 
uninspiring  to  a  newspaper  photographer 
or  editor,  but  they  are  very  meaningful  to 
the  people  in  the  pictures. 
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When  John  Q.  Citizen  is  told  by  a  flock 
of  his  friends  and  acquaintances  that  they 
saw  his  picture  in  the  newspaper,  it  makes 
him  feel  good.  It  may  have  rankled  the 
photographer  to  have  to  take  the  picture  of 
John  receiving  the  driver  safety  award.  And 
it  may  have  made  the  deskman  who  put  it 
on  page  1-B  want  to  regurgitate.  But  John 
Q.  was  tickled  pink,  and  he  had  a  good 
feeling  about  the  newspaper  for  publishing 
his  picture. 

That’s  my  defense  of  trite  photos.  I  think 
it  needetl  to  he  said.  But  hooray  and  hal¬ 
lelujah  for  out-of-the-ord inary  pictures  and 
may  photographers  always  continue  to  look 
for  them.  Newspapers  are  improved  and 
made  far  more  interesting  by  sucb  pictures. 

Caviar  and  champagne  are  wonderful. 
But  so  are  bread  and  butter. 

J.  Douglas  Donahue 

(The  writer  Ls  director  of  promotion  and 
public  service  at  the  Charleston  (S.C.) 
Evening  Post  and  News-Courier.) 

«  «  « 

BAD  TASTE 

It  is  not  too  surprising  to  find  (‘Photogs’ 
row  with  editors  on  trite  pictures  (lares  up’, 
E&P,  March  31)  that  Editor  &  Publisher 
has  gone  down  on  the  floor  along  with  al¬ 
most  everyone  else. 

That’s  style,  man.  Modern  times  and 
tellin’  it  like-it-is. 

This  is  to  remind  you  that  the  canons  of 
“good  taste”  have  not  been  repealed.  What 
has  happened  is  that  a  great  many  unskilled 
people  have  gone  into  writing,  “publishing” 
and  yes  “photo-journalism.”  Rather  than 
exerting  themselves  to  convey  meaning  by 
skilled  use  of  the  English  language,  they 
do  the  easier  thing  and  pick  up  the  words 
of  the  street.  They  have  never  been  very 
jirecise. 

There  is  no  reason,  nor  any  excuse,  for 
E&P  to  do  this.  Not  if  it  presumes  to  be 
the  leading  journal  for  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Charle-s  D.  Brown 

McLean,  Va. 


Short  Takes 

Mice  Admiral  H.  R.  .  .  .  will  stay 
on  .  .  .  —  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger. 

«  *  * 

Your  whole  way  of  lice  has  lieen  dras¬ 
tically  changed, — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

♦  «  « 

The  .  .  .  POWs  do  not  have  to  pay  fed¬ 
eral  income  tar  ...  —  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch. 

*  «  * 

“We  (Purdue)  always  had  a  knee  ri¬ 
valry  w'ith  Indiana,  .  .  .” — St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch. 

♦  ♦  « 

Miss  S , . .  exchanged  cows  with 
SWR  during  a  7  o’clock  double-ring  cere¬ 
mony.  ...  —  Cape  May  Court  House 
(N.J.)  Gazette 

«  «  * 

There’s  a  special  satisfaction  in  puz¬ 
zling  out  how  to  work  any  new  gadget. 
Once  you  master  the  ghing,  you  can  un¬ 
derstand  the  instructions.  ...  —  Salt 
Lake  City  Tribune. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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To  learn  how  The  Times  Falk,  national  advertising 
can  put  you  on  the  spot—  manager.  The  New  York 
at  a  relatively  modest  cost—  Times,  229  West  43d  Street, 
when  big-dollar  national  New  York,  N.Y  1 0036; 
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more  promotion  dollars  in 
The  New  York  Times  than  in 
any  other  medium  — 
print  or  broadcast,  local  or 


Omaha  Sun  wins  SDX 
public  service  prize 


A  “methodical,  persistent  and  courage¬ 
ous”  six-month  investigation  of  Father 
Flanagan’s  Boys  Town  has  won  the  Sun 
Newspapers  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  for  public  service 
in  newspaper  journalism. 

In  a  copyrighted  8-i)age  adless  section 
(March  30,  1972),  the  weekly  newspaper 
revealed  that  Boys  Town,  started  in  the 
1920’s  as  a  home  for  wayward  boys,  had  a 
net  worth  of  at  least  $209  million  with 
only  about  700  boys  in  residence,  yet  con¬ 
tinued  its  mailing  of  up  to  34  million  fund 
solicitations  a  year  (E&P,  April  15, 
1972). 

The  section  was  not  an  expose  of 
wrongdoing.  None  was  found.  Paul 
Williams,  managing  editor,  said  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  doing  the  section  “was  not  to  hang 
Boys  Town,  to  sensationalize,  or  to  embar¬ 
rass  Boys  Town.  Our  purpose  was  to  im¬ 
prove  some  incorrect  policies  at  the  insti¬ 
tution.” 

The  section  was  carried  in  all  seven 
editions  of  the  Sun  newspapers  which 
have  a  combined  ABC  circulation  of  47,- 
900.  Most  of  an  additional  2,000  press  run 
were  sold  off  newsstands. 

In  December,  the  Sun  Newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  another  special  section  report  on 
the  changes  propo.sed  by  Boys  Town  direc¬ 
tors  as  a  result  of  the  first  report  (E&P, 
January  6,  1973). 

Winners  of  the  41st  annual  Sigma  Del¬ 
ta  Chi  Awards  for  Distinguished  Service 
in  Journalism  were  announced  April  13  by 
the  national  headquarters  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  journalism  society. 


R«ed  Bolus 

In  the  general  reporting  category, 
judges  cited  Louisville  Courier-J  ourrial 
writers  William  F.  Reed  Jr.  and  James 
M.  Bolus  for  their  investigation  of  the 
thoroughbred  racing  industry.  The  inves¬ 
tigation,  which  led  to  indictments,  resig¬ 
nation  of  at  least  one  racing  official  and 
changes  in  racing  rules,  was  cited  as 
“hard-hitting,  objective,  clearly  written, 
accurate  and  fair  newspaper  reporting.” 

Reed,  29,  joined  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  as  a  special  projects  writer  in 
1972.  Previously,  he  had  been  a  staff  writ¬ 
er  for  Sports  Illustrated,  a  sports  writer 
for  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  & 
Times,  and  is  a  native  of  Mount  Sterling, 
Ky.,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Transylvania 
College,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Bolus,  30,  started  working  for  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  in  1965  as  a 


sports  writer.  In  1970  he  was  director  of 
publicity  for  Churchill  Downs  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  rejoined  the  Courier-Journal, 
working  on  both  the  news  and  sports 
staffs.  He  is  a  native  of  Louisville  and 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Louisville. 


Bernstein  Woodward 


For  their  work  in  reporting  political 
espionage  prior  to  the  1972  presidential 
election,  Carl  Bernstein  and  Robert  Wood¬ 
ward  of  the  Washington  Post  won  the 
award  for  Washington  correspondence. 
The  reporters  were  “well  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  news  media”  in  reporting 
events  connected  with  the  bugging  of  the 
Democratic  national  headquarters  at  the 
Watergate  Hotel,  and  “subsequent  events 
gave  added  weight  to  the  validity  of  their 
accounts,”  the  judges  said. 

Bernstein,  29,  was  born  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  attended  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land,  and  began  his  new.spaper  career  on 
the  Washington  Star  in  I960.  In  1965  he 
joined  the  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Daily  Journal, 
and  in  1966  started  working  for  the 
Washington  Post.  He  is  on  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  staff  and  has  specialized  in  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting. 

Woodward,  30,  was  born  in  Geneva,  Ill. 
He  is  a  1965  graduate  of  Yale  University. 
After  five  years  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  he 
began  his  journalism  career  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Montgomery  County  (Md.)  Seyiti- 
nel  in  1970.  He  joined  the  Post  in  1971 
and  is  an  investigative  reporter. 


Harrison  Saikowsiti 


For  the  third  consecutive  year,  a  Lake¬ 
land  (Fla.)  Ledger  staff  member  won  the 
award  for  editorial  writing.  John  R.  Har¬ 
rison,  president,  won  this  year  for  a 
10-part  series  calling  for  competitive  bid¬ 
ding  and  the  removal  of  patronage  from 
engineering  services  funded  by  the  state 
of  Florida.  Harrison  won  the  award  two 
years  ago  and  Joanna  Wragg,  editorial 
writer,  won  last  year. 

Harrison  has  been  president  of  the 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 


FRONT  PAGE  of  the  award-winning  eight  page 
section  revealing  the  wealth  of  Boys  Town  by 
Omaha's  Sun  Newspapers. 


Ledger  since  1966.  The  newspaper  was 
purchased  by  the  New  York  Times  in 
April  1971.  He  administers  the  nine  New 
York  Times  newspapers  in  Florida  and 
was  elected  vicepresident  of  the  Times  in 
September  1972. 

Harrison,  a  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  native,  is 
a  graduate  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
Harvard  College  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration. 

Charlotte  Saikowski  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  won  the  foreign  corre¬ 
spondence  award  for  her  “highly  imagina¬ 
tive  and  insightful  series  of  ‘letters  to 
Pi’esident  Nixon’  on  the  eve  of  his  journey 
to  Moscow.”  The  series  gave  a  perceptive 
view  of  everyday  Soviet  life,  the  judges 
said. 

Until  last  October  when  she  became  dip¬ 
lomatic  correspondent  in  Washington  for 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Charlotte 
Saikowski  had  been  the  Monitor’s  Moscow 
correspondent  for  more  than  four  years. 
She  traveled  widely  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union.  She  speaks  fluent  Russian  and  has 
a  long  background  in  the  study  of  Soviet 
affairs.  Previously,  she  was  based  in 
Japan  and  has  traveled  elsewhere 
throughout  the  world,  including  Latin 
America. 

A  photo  of  a  Vietnamese  girl  fleeing 
naked  from  a  napalm  accident  w'on  the 
news  photography  award  for  Huynh  Cong 
(Nick)  Ut  of  the  Associated  Press.  The 
picture,  which  “portrays  the  height  of 
human  anguish,”  is  evidence  of  Ut’s  “abili¬ 
ty  to  find  the  hotspots  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  reduce  the  action  to  human  terms,” 
according  to  the  judges. 

Associated  Press  Saigon  staff  photogra- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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SDX  awards 

(Continned  from  page  9) 


1972  linage  survey 
mailed  to  publishers 

Editor  &  Pi  blisiier  has  completed 
a  mailing  of  questionnaires  on  1972 
newspaper  linage  data  to  all  U.S.  and 
Canadian  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers,  addressed  to  the  office  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

E&P  has  requested  data  on  name  of 
newspaper,  retail,  general,  automotive, 
financial,  classified  and  total  linage  for 
calendar  year  1972,  in  agate  lines. 

The  compilation  of  linage  data  will 
be  published  in  E&P’s  annual  linage  is¬ 
sue,  published  May  26. 

If  you  have  not  received  a  copy  of  the 
questionnaire,  and  wish  to  be  listed  in 
E&P’s  linage  issue,  call  or  write  to  tbe 
Research  Dept.,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


to  William  J.  Small,  vicepresident  of  CBS 
News,  Washington,  D.C.,  for  his  book,  “Po¬ 
litical  Power  and  the  Press.”  The  judges 
said  the  book  sets  forth  “in  eminently 
readable  prose  the  philosophical  and  prac¬ 
tical  perspective  for  the  classic  confronta¬ 
tion  between  government  and  press  in  a 
free  society.”  Small  won  this  award  two 
years  ago  for  his  book,  “To  Kill  a  Messen¬ 
ger:  Television  and  the  Real  World.” 

The  selections  were  made  from  1,040 
entries  submitted  by  the  nation’s  newspa¬ 
pers,  wire  services,  magazines  and  broad¬ 
cast  .stations,  said  Russell  E.  Hurst,  the 
society’s  executive  officer.  Judging  was 
performed  by  18  jianels  of  journalists, 
educators  and  public  officials. 

The  society’s  national  president, 
William  C.  Payette,  president  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate  in  New  York  City,  will 
present  bronze  medallions  and  plaques  to 
the  winners  in  ceremonies  May  5  in  Oma¬ 
ha,  Neb. 


FREE  PRESS  cartoon  by  Mauldin  in  the  Chica9o 
Sun-Times  dramatized  the  plight  of  newsmen 
Peter  Bridge  and  William  Farr  who  were  jailed 
for  not  divulging  their  news  sources. 


pher  Huynh  Cong  “Nick”  Ut,  22,  was  born 
in  the  Mekong  Delta  province  of  Long 
An.  He  joined  the  AP  Saigon  staff  in 
1965,  working  first  in  the  darkroom  and 
learning  photography  in  assignments 
around  the  city.  In  early  1971  he  helped 
cover  the  Laotian  invasion  and  in  May  of 
that  year  covered  the  South  Vietnamese 
rout  from  Snoul  in  eastern  Cambodia.  He 
has  been  wounded  three  times  covering 
the  war. 

Chicago  Sun-Times  cartoonist  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  (Bill)  Mauldin  won  the  award 
for  editorial  cartooning  with  a  drawing 
depicting  a  reporter  in  handcuffs  reaching 
through  the  bars  of  a  jail  cell  in  an  effort 
to  type  his  story.  The  drawing  “dramati¬ 
cally  symbolizes  a  basic  problem  that  not 
only  confronts  American  journalism,”  the 
judges  said,  “but  also  every  American 
citizen  who  enjoys  the  freedom  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.”  Mauldin  has 
won  this  award  twice  before. 

Mauldin  joined  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
staff  in  June  1962  after  four  years  as 
editorial  cartoonist  for  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  His  cartoons  are  published  in 
nearly  250  newspapers  throughout  the 
country.  Born  in  Mountain  Park,  N.M.,  he 
sold  his  first  cartoon  when  he  was  nine 
years  old.  He  has  published  several  books, 
including  “Up  Front,”  a  product  of  his 
army  years,  and  “The  Brass  Ring,”  his 
most  recent.  Mauldin  has  won  two  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prizes.  He  became  the  youngest  Pulit¬ 
zer  winner  at  23  with  his  “Willie  and 
Joe”  cartoons  in  1945. 

Ollier  winners 

For  a  story  about  a  father  who  loved 
his  son  but,  in  the  end,  killed  him  over  the 
nightmare  of  drug  abuse,  Thomas  Thomp¬ 
son  won  the  award  in  magazine  reporting. 
The  story,  published  in  Life  magazine, 
was  cited  as  putting  “a  difficult  contempo¬ 
rary  problem  on  a  personal  level  for  every 
reader.” 

The  judges  selected  Philadelphia  maga¬ 
zine  for  an  article  by  Mike  Mallowe  titled 
“Guess  What’s  Coming  With  Dinner”  as 
the  public  service  in  magazine  journalism 
award  winner.  The  article  was  cited  as  an 
outstanding  public  service  in  providing 
“shocking  information  about  unsanitary 
conditions  in  public  restaurants  and  the 
indiffei'ence,  or  worse,  of  public  agencies 
charged  with  maintaining  standards.” 
Philadelphia  Magazine  has  won  this 
award  twice  before. 

Val  Hymes  of  WTOP  radio,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  w’on  the  award  for  radio  report- 


UT'S  PICTURE  of  a  Vietnamese  girl  fleeing 
from  a  napalm  accident  in  Vietnam  portrayed 
the  height  of  human  anguish. 

ing  for  her  story  aliout  the  shooting  of 
Alabama  Gov.  George  Wallace.  The  story 
was  “outstanding  narrative  delivered  in 
the  mid.st  of  utter  confusion,”  and  it  “re¬ 
tained  the  electricity  of  the  moment  while 
providing  all  the  essential  information 
available,”  the  judges  said. 

Cleveland  radio  station  WGAR  was 
cited  for  a  six-week  campaign  to  help 
solve  a  problem  of  transportation  for 
mentally  retarded  children.  The  station’s 
campaign,  which  won  the  award  for  pub¬ 
lic  service  in  radio  journalism,  resulted  in 
the  donation  by  listeners  of  2,300  books  of 
trading  stamps  which  were  used  to  pur¬ 
chase  two  mini-buses  to  transport  the 
children. 

The  radio  editorializing  award  was  won 
by  Frank  Reynolds  of  .4BC  News  for 
“penetrating  and  succinct  comments”  on 
the  Christmas,  1972,  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  The  editorial  communicated  the 
“anguish  felt  by  many  Americans  during 
the  ‘Season  of  Peace,’  ”  the  judges  said. 

The  filming  of  the  George  Wallace 
shooting  won  for  Laurens  Pierce  of  CBS 
News,  Atlanta,  the  award  in  television 
reporting.  Pierce  showed  “remarkable 
poise  in  a  frenzied  situation,”  the  judges 
said,  with  the  “camera  movement  nearly 
perfect  and  the  total  stunning  stoi  y  cap¬ 
tured  almost  as  if  it  had  been  scripted  and 
rehearsed.” 

A  progiam  about  tbe  “incredibly  terri¬ 
ble  conditions”  for  treating  the  mentally 
retarded  of  New  York  won  for  WABC-tv 
in  New  York  city  the  award  in  public 
service  in  television  journalism.  Treat¬ 
ment  of  the  mentally  retarded  in  New 
York  may  improve  due  to  the  piogram, 
“ Willowbrook :  The  Last  Great  Disgrace,” 
the  judges  said.  WABC-tv  also  won  this 
award  in  1965. 

The  judges  cited  WCKT-tv  in  Miami  in 
the  category  of  editorializing  on  television 
for  a  series  on  fraudulent  auto  repairs. 
The  judges  said  the  series  represented  the 
“kind  of  consumer-oriented  enterprise 
that  the  public  expects  from  today’s  elec¬ 
tronic  media.” 

The  research  in  journalism  award  went 
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Bill  Farr  vows  never 
to  reveal  his  sources 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

William  FaiT,  who  spent  46  days  in 
virtual  solitary  confinement  in  a  Los  An- 
peles  jail  for  refusing  to  disclose  his 
source  for  a  newspaper  article  about  the 
Charles  Manson  murder  trial,  is  happy 
these  days  doing  his  job  as  a  Loh  AvgclcK 
Times  criniinal/courts  reporter. 

He  hasn’t  accepted  honorariums  for 
speaking  engagements,  likes  talking  to 
kids  (journalism  students)  about  newspa- 
l)ering,  and  still  dislikes  the  judge  who 
sent  him  to  jail  for  labeling  him  a  “mar¬ 
tyr  without  a  cause.” 

He  has  no  animosity  toward  the  judge, 
he  said,  and  believes  that  he  acted  jn-ofes- 
sionally  in  not  revealing  his  source  for  a 
stoiy  that  appeared  during  the  Manson 
trial.  It  .said  that  Frank  Sinatra  and  other 
Hollywood  figures  had  been  fingered  by 
the  Maiuson  “family”  for  extermination. 

Slill  in  deltl 

“I  felt  there  was  no  wanton  disdain  or 
disregard  for  the  defendant’s  (Manson) 
right  to  a  fair  trial,”  he  said,  “because  the 
juiy  was  properly  sequestered  and  had 
been  given  the  usual  warning  by  the 
judge  not  to  read  or  listen  to  accounts  of 
the  trial  or  the  Manson  case  in  general. 

“Rut  I’m  still  aggravated  by  the  judge’s 
martyr  without  a  cause  comment.  I  think 
it  was  a  leal  cheap  shot.” 

Farr,  whose  appeal  from  his  sentence  is 
on  file  and  under  consideiation,  said  he 
was  $6,000  in  debt  at  one  time  during  the 
Manson  flap.  A  Cocoanut  Grove  benefit 
raised  $1,.")00  (Farr  said  the  net  was  low 
because  of  heavy  expenses)  and  a  movie 
premiere  party  raised  about  $.o,000.  Ap¬ 
peal  briefs  cost  him  about  $3,600. 

The  mild-mannered  reporter  said  he 
was  eaining  $16,800  a  year  while  with  the 
Los  Angeles  district  attorney’s  office 
doing  press  secretary  and  “special  work.” 

He  said  his  pay  would  have  been  rai.sed  to 
$18,500  in  this  office,  but  he  i)referrcd  to 
return  to  newspaper  work. 

He  had  worked  for  the  Los  Avgeles 
Herald-Exn turner,  taking  the  district  at¬ 
torney’s  offer  after  leaving  that  pajier. 

His  conviction  came  while  he  was  with  the 
district  attorney’s  office. 

Future  expenses  c«»vered 

When  he  left  jail,  Farr  told  Editor  & 
PuHLisiiER  in  an  interview  during  his  stay 
at  Urbana,  Illinois,  where  he  was  a  speak¬ 
er  at  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  regional  conven¬ 
tion,  William  F.  Thomas,  editor  of  the 
Times  informed  him  it  would  take  care  of 
any  future  financial  costs  in  connection 
with  his  appeal.  He  added: 

“The  Times  agreed  to  pay  my  salary  up 
to  50  years  and  Bill  Thomas  said  he  would 
then  reappraise  it.” 

Farr  said  there  had  been  considerable 
misunderstanding  about  his  case.  He  said 
he  left  the  Herald-Examiner  to  join  the 
district  attorney.  This  was  at  the  close  of 
the  Manson  trial  and  after  his  story 
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(Sinatra)  had  appeared  in  the  Herald- 
Examiner. 

Harking  back  to  his  case,  Farr  said  the 
judge  who  sentenced  him  told  him  he  had 
to  answer  (reveal  his  source)  becau.se  he 
was  no  longer  a  reporter. 

“I  didn’t  believe  that  w’ould  be  acting 
professionally,”  Farr  remarked,  “and 
that’s  why  I  refused  to  answer  13  ques¬ 
tions.”  He  was  found  guilty  on  13  counts, 
he  recalled.  His  conviction  came  18 
months  after  he  did  the  story. 

Pessimistic  about  his  chances  of  staying 
out  of  jail  even  though  he  would  go  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  should  his  appeal 
fail,  Farr  told  the  convention  he  would 
never  reveal  his  .story  source  no  matter 
what  transpires. 

.Starli'd  aw  spurts  wril<‘r 

Twenty-two  years  in  the  newspaper 
business,  Farr  started  as  a  sports  writer, 
banefully  remarking:  “Maybe  that’s 
where  I  should  have  stayed.” 

He  explained  being  kept  in  solitary 
confinement  while  in  Los  Angeles  County 
jail  was  rough. 

“I  was  the  only  civil  prisoner  in  a  cell. 
The  others  weie  federal  prisoners  whom  I 
wasn’t  allowed  to  associate  with. 

“It  sure  was  lonely,  seeing  a  guard  only 
at  meal  times,  and  no  one  else,  but  I  was 
willing  to  weather  it  because  I  think  I 
was  right  in  what  I  did.” 

Addressing  the  conference  regarding 
his  indeterminate  sentence  for  contempt 
of  court,  Farr  noted  that  he  had  “never 
nominated  mvself  for  journalistic  saint¬ 
hood.” 

Peter  Bridge,  who  was  jailed  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  for  refusing  to  go  beyond  a 
story  about  official  corruption  when  he 
wrote  for  the  defunct  Netvnrk  Evening 
News,  said  he’s  not  prospering  on  the 
speaking  circuit  and  intends  getting  back 
into  news  work. 

Bridge  declared  in  his  remarks  at  the 
SDX  meeting  that  the  government 
shouldn’t  be  allowed  “to  even  imply  a 
restriction  on  reporters,  who  include  all 
newsmen — copy  readers,  editors,  etc. 

“When  we  talk  about  reporter  privilege 
we’re  really  talking  about  intimidation  of 
the  news  media,”  he  said,  adding,  “shield 
laws  are  not  for  newsmen,  they’re  for  the 
public.” 

He  said  he  had  had  200-300  speaking 
engagements  in  the  last  few  months  and 
“if  I  have  served  in  any  way  I  at  least 
helped  to  clarify  the  shield  statute  in  New 
Jersey.” 

He  contended  that  shield  laws  must  be 
addressed  to  the  “whole  doctrine  of 
waiver  privileges”  and  commented:  “All 
this  goes  back  to  the  grand  jury  system 
and  what’s  going  to  be  done  about  it.” 

Bridge  told  E&P  he  had  realized  about 
$3,000  from  speaking  engagements  and 
$1,000  in  donations  since  leaving  jail  after 
20  days  incarceration. 

1973 


Stanton  Cook  is  named 
Chi.  Tribune  publisher 

In  action  taken  Thursday  (April  12) 
by  the  Board  of  the  Tribune  Company, 
Stanton  Cook,  president  of  the  company, 
was  appointed  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  elected  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Company. 

Cook  succeeds  Harold  F.  Grumhaus, 
who  will  devote  his  full  time  to  the  affairs 
of  the  parent  Tribune  Company.  Grum- 
baus  was  re-elected  chairman  and  chief 
executive  of  the  company,  and  F.  A.  Nic¬ 
hols  was  re-elected  president. 

The  Board  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  also  elected  two  new  vicepresidents, 
Thomas  P.  O’Donnell,  marketing  director 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago  To¬ 
day,  and  Joseph  Barletta,  labor  relations 
manager. 

John  B.  Olson,  vicepresident  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  operations,  was  elected  treasurer 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Company,  and 
William  N.  Clark,  assistant  secretary  was 
elected  secretary. 

Other  officers  re-elected  by  the  Tribune 
Company  are.  J.  J.  Lynch,  vice-president 
and  treasurer;  W.  H.  James  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  W.  F.  Caplice,  controller;  and  Clark, 
secretary. 

With  one  exception,  all  directors  of  the 
Tribune  Company  were  re-elected.  Mrs. 
Ruth  McCormick  Tankersley,  was  re¬ 
placed  by  her  husband  Garvin  Tankersley, 
at  her  request. 

Re-elected  as  vicepresident  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Company  are:  Clayton 
Kirkpatrick,  editor;  Robert  M.  Hunt,  ad¬ 
vertising  director;  Edward  D.  Corboy, 
assistant  to  the  president;  and  Virgil 
Fassio,  circulation  director. 

• 

Calif,  newsmen  can  seek 
state  elective  office 

The  Joint  Rules  Committee  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Legislature  has  rejected  a  request 
by  reporters  to  bar  newsmen  covering  the 
Capitol  from  seeking  state  elective  offices 
themselves. 

The  Capitol  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  approximately  70  re¬ 
porters  regularly  assigned  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  voted  40-18  for  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  joint  rules. 

The  sponsors  of  the  amendment  con¬ 
tended  it  was  a  conflict  of  interest  for 
reporters  covering  politicians  to  become 
politicians.  Opponents  of  the  measure  ar¬ 
gued  that  what  a  reporter  does  is  between 
the  reporter  and  his  or  her  employer. 

Correspondents  are  currently  prohibited 
from  working  for  lobbyists,  state  officials, 
or  candidates  for  state  office.  The  amend¬ 
ment  would  have  forced  any  newsman 
seeking  election  to  the  legislature  or  state 
constitutional  office  to  “resign  from  the 
association  and  surrender  his  or  her  cre¬ 
dentials.” 

The  rule  was  recommended  following 
the  announcement  by  correspondent  Bern¬ 
ice  Slater  that  she  expected  to  run  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  lieutenant  gov¬ 
ernor.  The  Joint  Rules  Committee  upheld 
her  stance  that  the  proposal  by  the  corre¬ 
spondents  was  unconstitutional. 
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Court  lets  contempt  conviction 
against  La.  newsmen  stand 


Amended  shield 
biU  passed  by 
Texas  Senate 

After  some  heavy  debating,  the  Texas 
Se-iate  passed  and  sent  back  to  the  House 
April  5  an  amended  shield  bill  to  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  newmen’s  informa¬ 
tion  sources.  The  vote  was  25-6. 

However,  the  bill  appears  headed  to  a 
joint  conference  committee  since  the  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  bill.  Rep.  Dave  Allred  (D.- 
Wichita  Falls),  has  complained  about 
several  of  the  Senate  changes. 

As  approved  by  the  House,  the  bill 
would  have  offered  absolute  protection  ex¬ 
cept  in  cases  involving  libel,  slander,  and 
invasion  of  privacy  suits.  The  Senate  ver¬ 
sion  would  protect  newsmen  from  divulg¬ 
ing  any  information,  either  confidential  or 
not,  but  in  a  major  change  objected  to  by 
Allred,  it  would  allow’  the  Texas  Supreme 
Court  to  compel  disclosure  of  such  in¬ 
formation  if  it  were  proven  that  it  could 
not  otherwise  be  obtained  and  that  its 
withholding  would  “cause  or  threaten 
harm  or  injury,  endanger  public  health 
and  welfare,  or  cause  substantial  injus¬ 
tice.” 

Allred,  who  sponsored  a  similar  bill  in 
1971  that  didn’t  get  out  of  committee,  is  a 
former  newsman  with  the  Associated 
Press  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  a 
member  of  the  Houston  Post  Washington 
bureau. 

The  Senate  sponsor  is  Sen.  Chet  Brooks 
(D.-Pasadena),  a  fonner  writer  for  the 
Houston  Post. 

Others  who  have  endorsed  the  bill  in¬ 
clude  Lt.  Gov.  Bill  Hobby,  currently  on 
leave  of  absence  as  an  executive  with  the 
Post;  House  Speaker  Price  Daniel  Jr.,  a 
publisher  of  several  Texas  weeklies;  and 
Prof.  David  Anderson  of  the  University 
of  Texas  Law  School,  formerly  UPI  bu¬ 
reau  chief  in  Austin.  Anderson  drafted 
the  proposed  legislation. 

• 

Reporters  seek  support 
for  press  freedom  group 

“Freedom  of  the  press  is  in  danger 
now”  warns  a  bulletin  from  the  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  an 
independent  legal  research  and  defense 
fund  organization  for  protection  of  First 
Amendment  freedoms. 

The  bulletin,  being  mailed  to  editors  and 
publishers  throughout  the  country,  urges 
newsmen  to  endorse  the  organization  by 
sending  their  names,  media  affiliations, 
and  addresses  and/or  donations  by  no  later 
than  April  25. 

“The  organizational  premise  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,”  states  the  bulletin,  “is  that  the 
constitutional  interests  of  working  repor¬ 
ters  and  photographers  may  be  different 
from  the  legal  interest  of  media  owners 
and  other  institutional  organizations  in¬ 
terested  in  freedom  of  the  press.” 

The  committee  was  formed  in  March, 
1970,  at  Georgetown  University  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Most  staff  work  is  done  on  a 
volunteer  basis  by  members  of  the  Steer¬ 
ing  Committee. 


The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  upheld  April  9  a  contempt 
citation  against  two  Baton  Rouge,  La.  re¬ 
porters  who  printed  open-court  testimony 
in  violation  of  a  judge’s  orders. 

The  reporters,  Larry  Dickinson  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  State-Times  and  Gibbs 
Adams  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning  Ad¬ 
vocate,  were  forbidden  by  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  W.  Gordon  West  to  publish 
any  testimony  in  an  open  hearing  on 
November  1,  1971.  After  their  stories, 
which  included  accounts  of  the  testimony 
and  the  judge’s  order,  were  published. 
Judge  West  cited  both  for  contempt  and 
fined  them  $300  each. 

The  three-judge  appeals  panel  said  in 
upholding  the  original  conviction  that  it 
was  not  deciding  the  issue  of  free  press 
versus  fair  trial.  While  agreeing  w’ith  the 
reporter’s  contention  that  the  judge’s  or¬ 
der  was  constitutionally  infirm,  the  panel 
nevertheless  felt  the  newsmen  could  have 
petitioned  to  the  court  of  appeals  or  dis¬ 
trict  court  and  still  have  made  their  story 


Judge  ousts  newsmen 
from  the  courtroom 

About  15  newsmen  and  cameramen 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  courtroom  by 
Marshall  County  (Ind.)  Circuit  Court 
Judge  Tom  Huff  during  a  first-degree 
murder  arraiggiment  April  11. 

The  judge  had  told  a  Chicago  Tribune 
reporter  earlier  (E&P,  March  10)  that  he 
w'ould  allow  just  one  reporter  to  cover 
the  trial. 

His  order  this  week  came  after  the 
newsmen  refused  to  name  a  “Pool”  rep¬ 
resentative  to  cover  the  arraignment. 
Judge  Huff  ordered  the  sheriff  to  escort 
the  men  from  the  courtroom,  but  let  other 
spectators  remain. 

“No,  the  public  is  allowed  to  remain 
and  the  members  of  the  press  are  not 
public,”  Judge  Huff  was  reported  as  say¬ 
ing. 

Newsprint  executive 
weds  Kate  B.  Righter 

Mrs.  Kate  Butler  Righter  of  New  York 
and  Buffalo  was  married  April  5  to  Bruce 
Wallis,  a  vice-president  of  the  Price  Pa¬ 
per  Corporation  in  New  York. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Butler,  mother 
of  the  bride  and  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

Mrs.  Wallis  is  the  daughter  also  of  the 
late  E.  H.  Butler,  who  w’as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  news  from  1914  to  1956, 
and  granddaughter  of  the  late  Edward  H. 
Butler,  founder  of  the  newspaper. 

The  bridegroom  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  An- 
gele  Wallis  of  Worthing,  Sussex,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Brig.  Cedric  Wallis,  Brit¬ 
ish  Army,  retired,  of  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia. 


deadlines.  In  disobeying  the  judge’s  or¬ 
der,  albeit  unconstitutional,  the  reporters 
must  suffer  the  consequences,  said  the 
court. 

Douglas  Manship  Sr.,  publisher  of  the 
newspapers,  said  that  the  appeals  court 
decision  will  be  appealed  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  “We  don’t  take 
court  orders  lightly,”  said  the  publisher  in 
a  prepared  statement,  “but  we  do  feel  it  is 
our  business  to  tell  the  public  what  is 
happening  in  their  courts.  If  we  have  to 
go  through  legal  action  to  do  this,  it  inval¬ 
idates  much  of  the  First  Amendment  free¬ 
doms.” 

James  Hughes,  city  editor  of  the  State- 
Times,  said  he  didn’t  believe  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  appealing  Judge  West’s  order  to  a 
higher  court  was  a  viable  one  for  the 
reporters. 

“The  appeals  court  told  us  all  we  had  to 
do  was  pick  up  a  phone  and  call  them,  and 
it  would  have  been  taken  care  of,”  he 
said.  “Unfortunately,  things  definitely  do 
not  work  that  way.” 


Tenn.  gets  qualified 
shield  for  newsmen 

Tennessee  Governor  Winfield  Dunn 
signed  into  law  on  April  5  a  shield  law 
giving  newsmen  “qualified”  protection 
from  having  to  disclose  their  sources  of 
information. 

The  law,  based  on  a  proposal  by  the 
Tennessee  Press  Association  (E&P  Mar. 
24),  forbids  lower  courts  to  subpoena 
newsmen  without  first  showing  “overrid¬ 
ing”  public  interest  to  an  appellate  court. 
In  addition,  they  must  show  to  the  ap¬ 
peals  court  that  the  information  they  seek 
is  available  in  no  other  way. 

“I  believe  the  best  interest  of  the  public 
will  be  served,”  said  Gov.  Dunn  as  he 
signed  the  bill. 

Angus  McEachran,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  agreed  that  the  bill  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  “We  supported  the  bill 
here,”  he  said.  “All  in  all  it’s  a  good  bill, 
although  ideally,  we  would  have  all  liked 
to  see  an  unqualified  shield.  Nevertheless, 
the  wording  of  the  bill  makes  it  fairly 
difficult  for  a  legislative  or  judicial  body 
to  obtain  information.” 


Program  is  renamed 

Columbia  University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  has  renamed  its  Summer  Program  in 
Journalism  for  Members  of  Minority 
Gi’oups.  The  new  name  is  the  Michele 
Clark  Fellowship  Program  for  Minority 
Journalists.  Ms.  Clark,  a  CBS  correspon 
dent,  was  killed  in  a  plane  crash  las 
December.  Ford  Foundation,  CBS,  NB‘ 
and  15  newspapers  are  sponsoring  th  s 
year’s  program  which  has  trained  159  iri 
nority  journalists  for  news  media  wo  1 
since  its  inauguration  six  years  ago. 
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Circulation  and  ads  grow 
with  emphasis  on  features 


By  Fran  Reidelberger 
Manapng  Editor, 

Ypsilanti  Press 

“Painful  but  prosperous  may  be  the 
best  way  of  describing  our  change  from  a 
small-town  newspaper  to  a  regional  news¬ 
paper  during  1972,”  says  Wayne  Powell, 
publisher  and  editor  of  The  Press  in  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Michigan. 

Circulation  grew  from  15,668  in  August 
1971  to  a  high  of  18,273  in  1972.  Advertis¬ 
ing  linage  jumped  from  858,849  inches  to 
over  1.1  million  inches,  a  28%  increase 
during  the  year  and  1973  plans  call  for 
more  of  the  same  as  initial  problems  with 
the  new  regional  product  wear  off. 

The  Press,  formerly  the  Ypsilanti 
Press,  was  purchased  by  Harte-Hanks 
Newspapers,  Inc.  in  September  1971.  New 
publisher  Powell  began  making  changes 
aimed  at  creating  a  regional  newspaper 
almost  immediately. 

“The  paper  was  serving  only  the  City 
of  Ypsilanti  and  Ypsilanti  Township  when 
we  took  over,”  Powell  said.  “We  saw  an 
opportunity  for  growth  in  this  area  for  a 
paper  that  was  willing  to  endure  the 
problems  and  pain  of  change.” 

A  survey  of  the  area  revealed  that  it 
was  an  extremely  competitive  mai-ket  with 
three  other  daily  newspapers  (all  larger 
than  The  Press),  two  shoppers,  several 
weekly  papers,  radio  and  television  vying 
for  attention  and  dollars. 

Need  to  expand 

“We  knew  then  that  we  couldn’t  grow 
and  might  risk  losing  part  of  the  market 
we  already  had  unless  we  did  something 
to  establish  ourselves  as  a  stronger  enti¬ 
ty,”  the  publisher  said.  “So,  we  looked 
around  us  and  decided  to  expand  our  mar¬ 
ket  area  from  our  base  in  Ypsilanti  to  an 
area  called  the  Golden  Triangle  of 
Southeastern  Michigan.” 

Ypsilanti  is  a  city  of  30,000  residents. 
The  Triangle  is  a  280  square  mile  are 
with  135,700  residents  and  four  small 
towns,  Milan,  Belleville,  Saline  and 
Willis — in  addition  to  Ypsilanti  and  rap¬ 
idly  growing  Ypsilanti  Township. 

Having  made  the  decision  to  expand 
into  the  larger  area,  Powell  set  about 
giving  the  paper  a  new  identity  and  a  new 
editorial  format  to  serve  the  information¬ 
al  needs  of  the  Triangle  residents. 

The  first  change  was  to  rename  the 
paper  The  Press  and  to  place  reporters  in 
the  Milan-Saline  area  and  in  Belleville. 

The  product  was  further  changed  when 
Francis  C.  Riedelberger,  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  editorial  department  of  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  was 
named  managing  editor  in  June. 

Reidelberger  and  Powell,  working  with 
many  suggestions  from  The  Press  staff 
and  the  result  of  a  readership  survey, 
changed  the  paper’s  format  to  six  columns 
on  pages  one,  three,  and  section  covers, 
and  placed  more  emphasis  on  features  and 
photos. 

The  Press’  weekend  paper,  published  on 
Saturday,  was  also  changed  dramatically, 
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taking  on  a  completely  feature  look.  The 
front  page  was  changed  to  a  photo 
feature  page  and  breaking  news  was  al¬ 
most  completely  eliminated  from  the  pack¬ 
age  to  give  readers  40  pages  of  news 
analysis,  features  and  an  overall  in-depth 
look  at  the  news. 

Free  circulation 

In  addition.  The  Press  started  Project 
100,  a  circulation  program  that  sends  the 
paper  into  15,000  additional  homes  in  the 
Golden  Triangle  each  Thursday — free  of 
chai’ge. 

“This  is  designed  to  introduce  potential 
customers  to  our  product  and  also  as  an 
appeal  to  advertisers  with  an  expanded 
circulation  to  about  35,000  on  that  day,” 
Powell  says. 

The  Press  also  converted  from  hot  type 
to  cold  type  and  the  Letterflex  printing 
method. 

“The  Press  made  the  switch  from  Lino¬ 
types  and  hot  metal  to  photo-comp  and 
computers  in  only  54  days,”  Powell  said. 
“Our  pi'oduction  people  were  tremendous¬ 
ly  cooperative,  otherwise  it  would  not 
have  been  possible.” 

The  conversion,  of  course,  was  not  with¬ 
out  trouble.  There  were  late  press  starts, 
bad  halftones,  improperly  made  press 
plates  and  trouble  with  saddles  to  handle 
the  thin  plates  on  the  press.  All  of  these 
things  resulted  in  a  less  than  desirable 
finished  product  and  late  deliveries  many 
days  for  over  two  months. 

“This  change  and  the  resulting  prob¬ 
lems  right  on  the  heels  of  our  change  to  a 
regional  news  approach  really  hurt  us  for 
a  while,”  Powell  said.  “Some  people  re¬ 
sponded  by  saying  ‘We  didn’t  like  the 
changes  you  made  in  the  editorial  product, 
but  now  we  don’t  even  get  the  paper  on 
time  to  read  and  maybe  it’s  just  as  well 
because  we  can’t  read  it  anyway.’ 

But,  in  a  relatively  short  time,  the  bugs 
began  to  disappear  from  the  new  produc¬ 
tion  process  and  the  paper  began  to  look 
better  than  ever,  especially  the  pictures. 

The  publisher  reports  projections  for 
1973  are  21,000  subscribers  and  better 
than  a  10%  increase  in  advertising  linage. 

“It  has  been  a  painful  but  prosperous 
year,”  Pow’ell  adds.  “We  hope  to  continue 
to  prosper  without  so  much  pain  in 
1973.” 

Ad  rates  increased 
by  New  York  Times 

The  New  York  Times  Company  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  advertising  rates 
for  all  letterpress  classifications  in  the 
New  York  Times  will  be  increased  by  5.5 
per  cent  with  the  issue  of  Friday,  April 
20. 

A  similar  5.5  per  cent  increase  in  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  for  the  Sunday  Times  ro¬ 
togravure  magazine  and  book  review  will 
be  increased  with  the  issue  of  Sunday, 
July  1,  1973. 

14,  1973 


James  T.  Kiernan 


Gore  newspapers  form 
a  new  business  dept. 

The  formation  of  a  business  develop¬ 
ment  department  within  the  Gore  New’s- 
papers  Co.  was  announced  by  Joseph  M. 
Byrd,  retail  advertising  manager  and  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News. 

The  department  is  headed  by  James  T. 
Kienian,  promoted  from  the  retail  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  assisted  by  E.  James  Standley 
Jr.,  who  has  been  promoted  from  the  mar¬ 
keting-research  department. 

“Our  purpose,”  said  Byrd,  “is  to  inform 
advertisers  and  non-advertisers  served  by 
our  retail  advertising  department  of  the 
tremendous  sales  market  we  have  here  in 
Broward  and  South  Palm  Beach  counties 
for  all  types  of  merchandise  and  ser¬ 
vices.” 

Both  men,  Byrd  added,  w’ent  through  an 
extensive  orientation  course  given  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  in  preparation  for  their 
new  assignment. 

The  team  works  closely  with  the  News’ 
art,  copy  and  creative  services,  plus  the 
marketing  and  research  department,  thus 
offering  a  complete  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting  service  to  merchants  from  the  very 
inception  of  an  idea  to  its  publication  in 
the  News  or  Sun-Sentinel. 

Kilcheski  to  direct 
ad  agency  relations 

Frank  Kilcheski  has  assumed  the  duties 
of  director  of  agency  relations  for  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  The  position  was 
previously  held  by  Anton  Bondy,  who  has 
left  the  Bureau. 

Kilcheski,  currently  vicepresident  of 
sales  administration,  has  been  with  the 
Bureau  since  1947,  in  a  variety  of  posi¬ 
tions.  Bondy  had  been  with  the  Bureau 
since  1964. 

Before  coming  to  Bo  A,  Bondy  was  cor¬ 
porate  media  director  of  Joseph  E.  Sea¬ 
gram,  Inc.  Kilcheski  has  been  involved  in 
retail  and  chain  stores  sales  since  he 
joined  the  Bureau.  He  was  named 
vicepresident  in  1960. 

In  addition  to  his  new  assignment  as 
agency  relations  director,  Kilcheski  will 
continue  with  his  present  duties. 
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Court  postpones 
Tribune  Co. 
by-law  changes 

Judge  Bernard  M.  Decker  in  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  in  Chicago  ordered  trustees  of 
the  McCormick- Patterson  Trust  to  post¬ 
pone  the  vote  on  all  proposed  amendments 
to  Tribune  Company’s  charter  and  bylaws 
at  the  company’s  meeting  scheduled  for 
April  12. 

Judge  Decker’s  action  was  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  eight  trustees,  who  sought  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  vote  in  conjunction  with 
a  suit  they  filed  April  6  in  Chicago  Feder¬ 
al  Court. 

In  that  suit  the  trustees  asked  the  court 
to  rule  they  have  no  conflict  of  interest  in 
their  capacity  as  trustees  and  directors  of 
Tribune  Company  which  prevents  them 
from  voting  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
amendments. 

They  also  asked  the  court  to  rule  that 
they  are  legally  empowered  to  vote  all  of 
the  shares  of  the  company’s  stock  owned 
by  the  trust.  The  trust  holds  .53%  of 
Tribune  Company  stock. 

The  suit  was  filed  against  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson  Albright  and  Josephine  Patter¬ 
son  Albright,  two  of  the  145  beneficiaries 
of  the  trust  created  in  1032  by  Robert  R. 
McCormick  and  Joseph  Medill  Patterson. 

The  Albrights  opposed  bylaw  changes. 
They  filed  suit  in  New  York  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  seeking  an  injunction  bar¬ 
ring  the  trust’s  three  New  York  trustees 
from  voting  their  stock. 

Thru.st  of  the  opposition  appeared  to  be 
directed  against  related  defensive  moves 
to  ward  off  any  unwanted  mergers.  It  has 
been  reported  that  the  newspaper  and 
broadca.st  group  intends  to  go  ))ublic  in 
1975.  The  trust,  which  was  created  in 
1932,  is  due  to  terminate  in  May,  197.5. 

The  suit  filed  against  the  Albrights  said 
they  contended  in  a  letter  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  at  least  some  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  be  submitted  at  the  annual 
meeting  was  to  discourage  any  attempts 
to  change  management. 

It  was  also  contended  the  amendments 
would  decrease  the  value  of  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  shares  which  would  be  distributed  to 
trust  beneficiaries  when  the  trust  is  ter¬ 
minated.  It  was  asked  that  the  proposed 
amendments  be  withdrawn  and  be  resub¬ 
mitted  after  trust  beneficiaries  receive 
their  shares  when  the  trust  dissolves. 

The  eight  trustees  are  conducting  a 
canvass  of  all  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
trust  to  obtain  their  views  as  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendments.  When  the  canvass  is 
complete,  the  results  will  be  presented  to 
the  court,  and  the  plaintiffs  will  ask  the 
court  for  an  order  permitting  the  triustees 
to  proceed  with  the  vote. 

The  bylaw  changes  would  increase  the 
number  of  authorized  shares  in  Tribune 
Company  to  20  million  from  8,000.  Fi¬ 
nance  experts  said  such  moves  usually 
precede  a  public  offering.  Each  current 
share  of  stock  would  be  reclassified  as  a 
share  of  Series  A  common  and  directors 
would  be  empowered  to  issue  additional 
shares  under  whatever  tei’ms  and  rights 
they  desired. 

The  proposals  also  call  for  staggered 
terms  for  directors  and  approval  of  at 
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least  80%  of  voting  shareholders  for  a 
merger  with  any  company  or  group  hold¬ 
ing  more  than  10%  of  any  class  of 
Tribune  stock. 

Judge  Decker  ordered  the  trustees  to 
complete  the  mail  poll  by  April  23  of  all 
trust  beneficiaries  on  the  bylaw  proposals 
and  report  back  to  him. 

Counsel  for  the  defendants  vigorously 
objected  to  the  trustees’  request  to  post¬ 
pone  the  vote.  Included  in  their  New  York 
suit  was  action  to  enjoin  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  which  the  vote  was  scheduled. 

However,  on  April  11  every  provision 
of  the  Albrights’  motion  to  restrain  the 
trustees  was  denied  by  New  York  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Judge  Edward  J.  Green¬ 
field.  Greenfield  added  that  any  further 
proceedings  on  the  Tribune  case  in  the 
New  York  court  would  be  stayed  pending 
final  action  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Chicago. 

• 

Harte-Hanks  reports 
Ist  quarter  results 

Preliminary  earnings  of  24  cents  per 
share  before  extraordinary  items  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  for 
the  quarter  ended  March  31.  This  com¬ 
pares  to  22  cents  per  share  before  ex¬ 
traordinary  items  for  the  same  period  in 
1972. 

Income  including  extraordinary  items 
was  $1,070,000  or  25  cents  per  share  as 
compared  with  $831,000  or  22  cents  per 
share  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Income  before  extraordinary  items  was 
$1,020,000,  up  23  per  cent  over  the  fir.st 
quarter  in  1972.  The  24  cents  per  share 
are  expressed  after  goodwill  amortization 
of  5  cents  per  share. 

Goodwill  amortization  in  1972  amounted 
to  3  cents  per  share. 

Revenue  for  the  first  quarter  in  1973 
was  $18,8(>0,000,  up  30  per  cent  over  the 
1972  level  of  $14,494,000. 

Commenting  on  the  first  quarter  per¬ 
formance,  Robert  G.  Mai-but,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer,  stated,  “While 
w'e  had  hoped  to  earn  25  cents  per  share, 
we  had  higher  than  budgeted  expenses  in 
the  newsprint  area  and  in  the  new  plant 
conversion  in  Anderson,  S.C.  Also,  linage 
was  disappointing  in  several  key  markets 
because  of  soft  economic  conditions  and  a 
late  Easter  season  and  fewer  publishing 
days.  In  addition  all  fixed  costs  are 
presently  being  examined.” 

• 

Raleigh  newspapers 
acquire  new  weekly 

The  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer 
Publishing  Company  has  acquired  The  Is¬ 
land  Packet  (Hilton  Head,  S.C.),  a  weekly 
paper  started  three  years  ago. 

John  Heath,  national  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  \ews  and  Observer,  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Packet.  Ralph  Hil¬ 
ton,  former  Associated  Press  executive, 
will  remain  as  editor. 

The  paper  was  owned  by  Hilton,  Jona¬ 
than  Daniels,  a  vicepresident  of  the  News 
and  Observer,  and  Thomas  Wamsley,  a 
local  businessman  on  the  resort  island.  It 
w’as  the  subject  of  an  E&P  “Weekly  Edi¬ 
tor”  in  the  October  21,  1972  issue. 
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Suburban  papers 
favored  by  KNI 
for  acquisition 

The  authorized  common  stock  of  Knight 
Newspapers  Inc.,  will  be  increased  from 
20  to  30  million  shares  as  a  result  of 
approval  voted  by  shareholders  at  their 
annual  meeting  Tuesday  (April  10). 

President  Lee  Hills  said  there  were  no 
present  plans  to  issue  the  additional 
shares  but  added,  “we  believe  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  KNI  to  have  the  shares 
available  for  such  purposes  as  business 
acquisitions,  stock  dividends,  and  employe 
stock  ojttion  and  purcha.se  plans.” 

Hills  told  the  shareholders,  “we  are 
seriously  considering  a  substantial  com¬ 
mitment  to  expanding  our  present  small 
stake  in  the  suburban  and  community 
new.spaper  field.” 

Knight’s  earnings  per  share  climbed 
from  $1.53  in  1971  to  $2.81  in  1972,  an 
increase  of  31  per  cent.  Hills  said.  The 
company’s  annual  growth  rate  compound¬ 
ed  for  the  years  1965  to  1972  was  16.7  per 
cent. 

Describing  the  newspaper  industry  as 
one  of  “the  strongest  and  growingest”  in 
America,  Hills  noted  11  of  the  20  largest 
com|)anies  were  publicly  owned  and  that 
the  public  was  beginning  to  realize  their 
growth  potential.  He  predicted  that  more 
newspaper  groups  would  eventually  go 
I)ublic. 

Alvah  H.  Chapman,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident,  said  the  company’s  Philadelphia 
Newspapers,  the  Inquirer  and  Daily 
Neu's,  both  of  w’hich  showed  losses  in 

1971,  had  returned  “a  modest  pi'ofit”  in 

1972.  He  said  continued  improvement  was 
expected  in  1973.  both  in  Philadelphia 
and  Detroit  where  the  Knight-owned  Free 
Press  was  showing  gains  in  both  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising. 

“The  basic  economic  strength  of  KNI  is 
jierhaiis  best  illustrated  by  noting  that 
our  record  1972  earnings  per  share  were 
achieved  with  advertising  and  circulation 
rate  structures  at  or  below  the  averages 
for  comparable  markets,”  Chapman 
said. 

• 

Australian  tv  to  get 
more  gov’t  advertising 

To  ease  the  financial  effects  of  the  ban 
on  cigarette  advertising  on  television  in 
Australia,  the  Minister  for  the  Media  told 
Sydney  advertising  men  March  22  that 
the  Federal  Government  plans  to  direct 
more  social  service  advertising  to  the 
medium. 

Last  year  the  Commonwealth  Govern¬ 
ment  spent  about  $6,000,000  in  advertising 
with  $750,000  of  that  on  television.  The 
proposed  cigarette  ban  would  cost  tv  sta¬ 
tions  some  $8,000,000  in  lost  ad  revenues. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  govern¬ 
ment  advertising  he  meant.  Sen.  McClel¬ 
land  said  thousands  of  Austi’alians  were 
not  aware  of  their  social  service  entitle¬ 
ments. 
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PARA-COMMANDER  REVERSAL  (Pictorial) 


Stars  and  Stripes  staffer 
wins  military  photog  title 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

When  the  assignment  demands,  this  Kearsarge  and  the  troop  transport  USS 
particular  staff  photographer  can  also  Paul  Revere. 

double  as  a  skydiver,  a  scuba  diver,  After  two  years  at  Yokosuka  he  began 
parachutist,  or  if  need  be  air  show  coordi-  his  first  tour  of  duty  as  a  staff  photogra- 

nator.  pher  with  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes.  It 

A  veteran  of  free-fall  photography,  he  was  while  on  a  photo  story  for  the  Army’s 


NAVY  DIVER  (Portrait/Personality) 

Phofot  by  "Chip”  Maury 

First  Special  Forces  on  Okinawa  that 
Maury  had  to  shoot  a  free-fall  skydive. 
Now,  to  do  that  he  had  to  become  a  sky- 
diver  too. 

The  excitement  of  skydiving  led  Maury 
to  apply  for  assignment  to  the  Navy’s 
“Chuting  Stars”  parachute  exhibition 
team  at  Pensacola  in  1961.  For  three 
years  he  toured  as  an  air  show 
parachutist  and  the  team’s  free-fall  pho¬ 
tographer. 

Next,  Maury  volunteei-ed  for  Frogman 
duty  with  Underwater  Demolition  Team 
11,  headquartered  in  Coronado,  Califor¬ 
nia,  in  1964  and  that  required  training  in 
scuba  diving.  Three  combat  tours  in  Viet¬ 
nam  as  the  team’s  photographer  followed. 

{Continued  on  page  53) 


GHOST  RIDERS  (Sports) 


is  Chief  Photographers  Mate  Donald  P. 
“Chip”  Maury,  34,  staff  photographer  for 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  and  winner  of 
the  Military  Photographer  of  the  Year 
title.  His  is  one  in  the  trio  of  Photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Year  competitions  sponsored 
by  the  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  University  of  Missouri. 
The  Department  of  Defense  cooperates  in 
the  military  photo  event. 

This  year’s  newspaper  and  magazine 
POY  titles  are  held  by  Kurt  E.  Smith,  19, 
Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal,  and  Co  Rentmees- 
ter.  Life  photographer  (E&P,  March  17). 

Currently  on  his  second  tour  of  duty 
with  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  “Chip” 
Maury  is  based  in  Tokyo.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Carol  Franklin  of  San 
Diego,  live  in  the  Grant  Heights  Family 
Housing  Facility  on  the  western  edge  of 
Tokyo  with  twin  7-year-old  daughters 
Denise  and  Tracie. 

His  service  career  began  in  1956  when 
the  young  Philadelphian  enlisted  in  the 
Navy  and  that  same  year  completed  the 
Navy’s  Photographer’s  Mate  Class  “A” 
School  at  Pensacola.  Before  arriving  at 
the  Yokosuka  Naval  Base  in  Japan,  where 
he  was  a  member  of  the  photo  shooting 
crew  of  the  base  lab,  “Chip”  Maury  had 
served  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  USS 
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Solid  gold  copy  editors: 
short  supply,  high  demand 


By  Carl  Riblet  Jr. 

What  this  country  needs  to  save  it — 
more  than  it  needs  better  government, 
lower  salaries  for  congressmen,  doctors 
who  will  make  house  calls  and  women’s 
liberation — is  a  printing  press  that  will 
sell  for  $10,000  and  10,000  solid  gold  copy 
editors. 

Just  think  what  w'ould  happen  if  enter¬ 
prising  newspapermen  of  principle  and 
guts  could  cough  up  the  down  payment  for 
a  cheap  press. 

Anybody  with  experience  and  ambition, 
and  an  ax  to  grind,  could  start  up  a 
newspaper — ^the  way  our  jouimalistic  an¬ 
cestors  started  up  newspapers  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Where  one  newspaper  now 
stands  alone,  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  million 
dollar  row  of  presses,  there  could  be  four 
or  five  or  ten  smaller  papers,  and,  all  of  a 
sudden  in  this  country  we  could  read  the 
thoughts  and  experience  the  thrill  of  new 
hope  brought  on  by  thousands  of  new 
voices,  voices  that  could  sound  off  apd 
expose  more  of  the  phonies  that  are  driv¬ 
ing  us  nuts. 

But  the  country  will  never  again  see  a 
$10,000  newspaper  press.  More’s  the  pity. 
That’s  why  we  need  10,000  solid  gold  copy 
editors.  They  are  needed  on  both  the 
larger  newspapers  and  the  thousand  or  so 
smaller  ones,  to  make  the  words  and  the 
principles  of  newspapering  live  up  to  the 
super  printing  and  the  beautiful  typogra¬ 
phy  that  dresses  million-dollar  properties. 

Nerd  better  journalists 

We  have  to  somehow  graduate  better 
journalists  from  our  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  We  have  to  save  the  country  with 
solid  gold  copy  editors  and  diamond-value 
reporters  who  can  help  a  publisher  make 
his  newspaper  a  forceful  power  in  a  dif¬ 
ficult  world. 

There  is  a  wonderful  future  for  copy 
editors  in  that  same  difficult  world. 

There  probably  isn’t  a  single  daily 
new'spaper  in  the  country  that  isn’t  look¬ 
ing  for  copy  editors.  I  know  newspapers 
that  will  pay  the  moving  expenses  of  an 
entire  family  from  coast  to  coast  if  the 
head  of  the  family  is  a  competent  copy 
editor.  And  they  will  give  him  a  good 
salary  with  excellent  fringe  benefits.  This 
is  a  seller’s  market  for  copy  editors — if 
the  seller  is  good. 

Way  back  when  beginners  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  journalism  had  to  compete  one 
to  the  dozen  for  their  first  jobs,  when 
young  people  didn’t  have  to  be  sought 
after  and  romanced  to  persuade  them 
that  the  newspaper  business  might  be 
their  life’s  w-ork,  most  of  them  wanted  to 
be  reporters. 

Reporters  had  the  excitement.  They  got 
the  bylines  for  covering  the  big  athletic 
contests  and  the  earth-shaking  events  in 
the  capitals  of  the  world.  It  seemed  as 
though  they  all  wanted  to  carry  a  cane  in 
London  or  keep  a  mistress  in  Vienna  or 
pound  a  typewriter  in  the  press  box  at  the 


Yale  Bowl.  It  was  a  wonderful  newspaper 
world  where  the  general  assignment  men 
had  all  the  be.st  of  it  and  the  copy  editors 
stayed  at  home  on  the  desk. 

Copy  editors  promoted 

Yes,  the  copy  editors  stayed  on  the  desk 
and  grew  up  to  be  the  managing  editors. 
They  were  the  men  who  stuck  at  it  on  the 
horseshoe  desks,  all  during  the  Great  De¬ 
pression.  They  were  the  men  who 
came  home  from  the  beachhead  invasions 
of  World  War  II  and  the  battles  of  Korea 
to  take  over  the  seats  on  the  rims  of  a 
thousand  copy  desks  in  preparation  for 
their  big  chance  as  managing  editors  dur¬ 
ing  the  fifties  and  sixties.  And  every¬ 
where  in  the  newspaper  business  in  these 
seventies,  you  see  the  men  who,  as  copy 
editors,  learned  how  to  run  the  news  side 
well  enough  to  become  the  executive  edi¬ 
tors  of  today. 

Look  around  the  country  and  you  can 
spot  them.  Most  of  the  news  executives  of 
today  got  there  by  way  of  the  copy  desk. 
And  that’s  the  way  it  is  going  to  be  more 
than  ever,  now  that  publishers  are  dug 
deep  into  the  financial  mountains  of  the 
new  typography,  the  new  printing,  and  the 
problems  of  more  and  more  circulation. 
They’ve  got  to  have  men  and  women  in 
the  editor’s  offices  who  know  what  it  takes 
to  run  a  newspaper. 

What  is  a  good  copy  editor?  He  or  she 
is  a  newspaperperson  who  can  write  a 
good  news  story  and  edit  and  improve 
somebody  else’s  story.  Such  a  newspaper¬ 
man  or  woman  knows  how  to  grab  the 
news  of  a  story  and  enterprise  it  into  a 
telling  headline,  a  headline  that  will  SAY 
something  so  that  it  sells  the  story  and 
caiTies  the  reader  into  that  story’, 

I  can  tell  you  what  a  good  copy  editor 
is  NOT.  He  is  not  a  copy  processor.  The 
professional  editor  edits.  He  is  a  new’s 
hound — he  loves  news  for  what  it  is  and 
he  never  picks  up  a  newspaper  to  read 
without  experiencing  a  feeling  of  quiet 
excitement. 

He  always  knows  what  the  news  of  a 
story  is  and  he  know’s  how  it  should  be 
presented.  He  is  a  member  of  that  small 
band  of  journalists  who  have  learned  how 
to  be  editors  by  studying,  reading,  writing 
and  reporting.  But,  what  about  the  hacks, 
the  copy  clerks,  the  copy  processors  who 
have  never  really  learned  what  news  is? 

News  hounds  unusual 

You  would  think  it  would  be  easy  for 
anyone  to  pick  out  the  news  in  a  simple 
story.  It  should  be.  News  is  simply  defined 
as  anything  that  happens.  But  of  all  the 
copy  editors  I  have  taught  in  cram  cour¬ 
ses  during  the  past  10  years,  not  one  out 
of  10  of  those  who  were  sent  to  me  knew 
everytime  w’hat  the  news  point  in  a  story 
was,  unless  it  was  a  story  of  disaster  or 
murder.  Give  them  a  story  on  a  mortgage 
pay-off  party  at  a  church  and  the  headline 


will  be  likely  to  come  out:  CHURCH  HAS 
A  PARTY.  Nothing  about  the  paid-up 
mortgage. 

Let’s  take  an  example.  Recently  I  con¬ 
ducted  a  cram  course  seminar  in  Tucson 
attended  by  men  who  are  copy  editors  on 
daily  newspapers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Their  salaries  ranged  upward 
from  $200  a  week.  They  were  eager,  and 
interested  in  the  newspaper  business. 
Their  experience  ranged  from  two  years 
up  to  five  years.  Yet  not  one  of  them 
really  knew  how  to  grab  the  news  out  of  a 
story  so  that  he  could  write  a  selling 
headline. 

One  of  the  stories  written  at  the  semi¬ 
nar  tells  how  the  mayor  of  a  small  city 
was  so  terribly  dismayed  over  the  new 
federal  regulations  dealing  with  child¬ 
care  services  in  communities  throughout 
the  country,  that  he  shot  off  a  telegram  to 
President  Nixon  to  complain  that  the  mo¬ 
tive  behind  the  new  regulations  was  in¬ 
comprehensible. 

What  did  the  student  at  the  seminar 
write  for  a  single-line  head  of  15  capital 
letter  units  in  order  to  sell  that  story  to 
the  readers?  He  wrote  it — MAYOR  DIS¬ 
MAYED.  Not  a  word  about  Mr.  Nixon. 
Then  he  tried  WIRE  TO  NIXON.  What 
wire?  Then  he  wrote  it  DAY  CARE 
DILEMMA.  And  there  was  no  dilemma. 
He  wrote  more  and  more  of  the  same  in  a 
series  of  shotgun  blasts — figuring  that 
somehow  he  would  hit  a  piece  of  the  tar¬ 
get  with  something — anything  to  get  rid 
of  the  story. 

Put  news  in  head 

It  is  a  tough  head  order — to  write  a 
single  line  headline  of  15  units  on  such  a 
story.  But  somehow,  no  matter  how  tough 
it  is,  the  head  has  got  to  put  over  the 
significance  of  the  news  in  the  story,  the 
smell  of  what  it  is  all  about.  NIXON 
simply  had  to  be  in  the  head,  or  the  guts 
of  it  was  lost.  What  was  the  guts  of  the 
story.  It  was  a  CRY,  a  cry  to  President 
Nixon.  A  cry  of  despair  by  the  mayor  of  a 
city.  The  name  Nixon  takes  up  six  units 
of  the  head.  There  was  room  for  only  a 
word  or  two  more,  totaling  seven  or  eight 
units. 

What  did  the  copy  editor  eventually 
come  up  with  that  would  sell  the  story? 
After  much  coaching  and  coaxing  he  gave 
up.  The  head  he  should  have  written  was 
thei'e  all  the  time,  if  he  could  have  seen 
it.  The  way  to  say  it  was:  A  CRY  TO 
NIXON.  That  was  just  about  the  best  a 
copy  editor  could  do  with  such  a  tight 
head  order  on  such  a  story.  The  cry  to 
Nixon  was  more  important,  more  of  a 
bearing  on  the  news  than  any  other  point 
in  the  story. 

There  are  even  examples  of  lousy  Eng¬ 
lish.  One  editor  at  the  seminar  wrote  a 
head  to  explain  that  a  J.  C.  Penney  store 
would  not  be  moved  from  dow’ntown.  He 
made  it,  in  a  two-line  head — PENNEY’S 
TO  STAY  WHERE  IT’S  AT.  The  guy 
who  wrote  it  got  better  as  the  week  went 
by. 

His  last  headline  of  the  week  was  writ¬ 
ten  on  a  story  out  of  my  book.  A  story 
that  came  over  the  wire  from  Brazil.  It 
told  of  a  woman  who  ran  nude  out  of  a 

{Continued  on  page  24) 
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Kodak 


If  you've  ever  run  into  that  problem,  one 
sure  way  to  help  solve  it  without  increas¬ 
ing  your  manpower,  is  to  install  a  Kodak 
Versamat  Film  Processor,  Model  5.  With 
less  than  four  minutes  required  to  process 
ready-to-use  negatives,  your  photogra¬ 
phers  get  in  and  get  out— spend  more  time 
shooting  pictures. 

Keep  the  "hurry"  going  with  the 
Kodak  Ektamatic  Processor,  Model  214- 
K.  It  finishes  the  job  by  delivering  stabi¬ 
lized  prints  ready  for  platemaking  in  as 
little  as  15  seconds. 

You  know  how  pictures  help  boost  and 
keep  circulation.  Good  for  you.  Good  for 
your  advertisers.  Put  more  photos  into 
your  newspaper.  Get  your  photographers 
out  of  the  darkroom  and  on- 
to  the  news  with  the  time  and 
money  savers  from  Kodak. 


The  best  irrpessicn  you  (xui  make 


Kodak  products  (or  quality  photography— and  quality  printing. 


■tiuua 


If s  a  briefing  session. 


Our  purpose  is  to  brief  you  on  some  of  the  remarkable  technologi¬ 
cal  advances  taking  place  in  newspaper  equipment. 

On  the  input  side,  there’s  been  a  major  leap  in  technology.  With 
innovations  like  the  Harris  electronic  typewriters  and  editing 
terminals.  And  video  layout  systems.  All  trendsetting  develop¬ 
ments  leading  toward  totally  integrated  electronic  input. 

Significant  advances  have  also  been  made  on  the  output  side. 
With  highly-productive,  computer-controlled  phototypesetters. 
High-sp)eed  offset  presses.  And  computerized  stuffing  machines  for 
high-speed  daily  and  Sunday  inserting. 

Our  aim  at  Harris  is  to  help  you  get  quality  newspapers  out  faster 
and  at  lower  cost.  With  the  broadest  range  of  equipment  in  the 
business.  And  by  being  first  with  important  developments.  Harris- 
Intertype  Corporation,  55  Public  Square,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 
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Communications  and 
Information  Handling 


John  Stapleton:  News* 
inquiring  photographer 


By  Mark  Mehler 


minutes  of  teeth-pulling,  the  Inquiring 
Photographer  inquires,  “would  you  like  to 
elaborate  a  little.”  “No,”  says  the  man. 
“Good  afternoon  then,  sir,  and  have  a  nice 
day,”  replies  the  photographer  and  walks 
away. 

You  can’t  win  them  all. 


The  scene  is  New  York’s  5th  Ave.  dur¬ 
ing  the  lunch  hour  crush.  A  tall,  white- 
haired,  distinguished-looking  man  ap¬ 
proaches  two  young  women  on  the  street. 
“Excuse  me,”  he  ventures,  “I’m  the  In¬ 
quiring  Photographer  from  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  and  I  was  wondering  if  ei¬ 
ther  of  you  would  like  to  answer  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  me.”  One  girl  stares  balefully,  the 
other  suppresses  a  giggle.  “The  question 
is,  can  you  understand  why  so  many  men 
want  to  be  mayor  of  New  York  City?”  He 
produces  a  press  card,  the  nervous  girl 
relaxes  noticeably.  Soon  he  is  talking  to 
her  as  if  they  have  known  each  other  for 
years.  He  takes  a  few  notes,  snaps  her 
picture,  tells  her  to  look  for  herself  in 
next  week’s  paper.  She  smiles  and  says 
she  will  begin  reading  the  News.  It’s 
enough  to  make  you  think  New  York  is 
not  such  a  cold,  hard  place  after  all. 

At  least  John  Stapleton  doesn’t  think 
so;  and  he  should  know.  As  the  Inquiring 
Photographer  since  February,  1972,  (he 
replaced  the  retired  Jimmy  Jemeil,  who 
did  the  column  for  over  50  years  and 
made  it  an  institution  on  the  paper’s  edi¬ 
torial  page)  Stapleton  estimates  that  he 
has  interviewed  about  4,000  New  Yorkers. 

Asks  direct  questions 

Watching  Stapleton  work  on  the  street, 
you  can  see  why  people  enjoy  talking  to 
him.  He  is  direct,  but  has  a  subtle  knack 
for  drawing  words  out  of  them.  He  puts 
them  at  ease. 

He  photographs  only  those  six  people 
who  will  appear  in  the  column,  although 
he  might  interview  a  dozen  a  day.  “If  I 
take  somebody’s  picture  and  don’t  use  it, 
that  person  might  resent  it  or  wonder 
why.” 

Most  readers  associate  the  column 
(composed  of  a  short  quote  beside  a  photo 
of  each  interviewee)  with  Jemeil.  Sta¬ 
pleton,  who  was  Jemeil’s  assistant  for  20 
years,  talks  about  his  former  boss. 

“Jimmy  was  a  terrific  guy,  really  likea¬ 
ble.  He  taught  me  a  great  deal  about  both 
journalism  and  people.  His  approach  was 
a  little  different  from  mine,  however,  in 
that  he  was  a  more  aggressive,  more  out¬ 
going  interviewer.  Me,  if  someone  doesn’t 
want  to  talk,  I  don’t  press  the  issue.”  As  a 
result,  he  has  experienced  no  physical  vio¬ 
lence,  while  his  predecessor  would  occa¬ 
sionally  get  into  minor  scuffles.  “The  only 
trouble  I’ve  had  is  when  one  gentleman, 
dressed  extremely  well,  by  the  way, 
threatened  to  punch  me  in  the  nose  during 
an  interview.  I  told  him  if  he  did  that,  I 
would  belt  him  on  the  head  with  my 
camera.  A  crowd  gathered  around,  but  he 
backed  off.” 

A  native  New  Yorker  who  has  traveled 
very  little,  he  took  his  first  job  right  out 
of  high  school  with  the  News  as  a  copy 
boy  in  1944.  Two  years  at  New  York 
University  night  journalism  school  soured 
him  on  further  education  (“I  didn’t  learn 
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very  much  .  .  .  you  learn  much  more  on 
the  job”).  In  1951,  he  began  working  as 
Jemeil’s  assistant,  handling  his  correspon¬ 
dence,  sorting  mail,  proofing  his  copy,  and 
occasionally  doing  the  column  when 
Jemeil  was  sick  oi*on  holiday. 

Works  long  hours 

With  no  assistant  to  do  his  detail  work, 
he  finds  the  job  often  requires  long  hours. 
His  day  begins  at  about  9:30,  identifying 
pictures  and  making  copy  corrections.  He 
is  out  on  the  street  by  noon.  The  nature  of 
the  question  determines  what  area  he  will 
cover.  If  it’s  a  question  for  housewives, 
for  example,  he  will  go  to  supermarkets 
or  shopping  centers  in  Queens  or  the 
Bronx ;  if  the  question  is  on  current 
affairs,  he  might  walk  up  5th  Ave;  or  in 
rare  instances  trek  to  Long  Island  or  New 
Jersey. 

Back  in  the  office  by  4  p.m.,  he  takes 
the  film  to  be  developed  in  the  News  Ver- 
samat  machine  (“it’s  fantastic.  .  .  in  about 
4  minutes  it  develops,  fixes,  washes  and 
dries  the  negatives  for  printing”),  goes 
through  the  mail  (readers  having  their 
questions  selected  receive  $10),  and  writes 
his  rough  copy.  All  questions  must  be 
approved  in  advance  by  the  editorial  page 
editor.  He  is  usually  done  by  6  p.m. 

A  resident  of  Queens  and  father  of  an 
11  year-old  boy,  he  laments  his  son’s  pre¬ 
occupation  with  tv  to  the  exclusion  of 
print  material.  “I  try  to  tell  him  about  the 
wonderful  things  he  is  missing  by  not 
reading  .  .  .  but  like  most  young  people,  he 
is  more  interested  in  tv  and  movies.” 
More  than  ever,  asserts  Stapleton,  it  is 
necessary  for  people  to  read  the  newspa¬ 
per  to  keep  informed.  “In  Jimmy’s  time, 
the  questions  were  more  personal,  human 
interest  in  nature.  Now,  we  shy  away 
from  that  towards  more  current  affairs 
and  issue-oriented  columns.  I  look  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  appear  articulate  and  well-read.” 

It  is  2  p.m.  Stapleton  approaches  a  man 
standing  beside  a  phone  booth,  introduces 
himself,  asks  his  question.  The  man  stares 
into  space,  begins  to  hem  and  haw.  “Well, 
uh  .  .  gee,  I  don’t  know  .  .  .”  After  about  5 


Paper’s  drug  probe 
results  in  an  arrest 

A  Baltimore  News  American  probe  into 
the  involvement  of  a  Maryland  state  leg¬ 
islator  and  a  heroin  smuggling  ring  cul¬ 
minated  April  2  with  the  arrest  of  the 
legislator,  James  A.  (Turk)  Scott,  outside 
the  state  Capitol  in  Annapolis. 


Otatlwr  Nawrodti 

On  February  25,  after  four  months  of 
investigating,  reporters  Michael  Olesker 
and  Joseph  Nawrozki  published  a  story 
linking  the  state  legislator  and  “large- 
scale  trafficking  in  heroin.”  The  Baltimore 
daily  refused  to  name  the  legislator  on 
advice  of  legal  counsel,  who  said  the  re¬ 
port  was  potentially  libelous. 

At  the  time  the  two  reporters  briefed 
Maryland  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates  Thom¬ 
as  Hunter  Lowe.  During  the  meeting  both 
state  officials  expressed  shock  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

Mandel  immediately  asked  for  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  confidential  police  report  on  the 
alleged  dope  dealer.  Within  three  days  the 
issue  bloOTied  into  a  full-fledged  contro¬ 
versy  with  Baltimore  Mayor  William  Don¬ 
ald  Schaefer  calling  on  the  governor  to 
release  the  name  of  the  legislator. 

Two  weeks  after  the  briefing  by  the 
News  American  reporters,  Mandel  and 
Lowe,  both  Democrats,  launched  an  attack 
on  the  newspaper  for  not  revealing  the 
name  of  the  legislator.  (E&P,  March  3). 

Lowe  charged  the  News  American  with 
“scurrilous  reporting”  and  balked  at  a 
resolution  which  called  on  the  legislature 
to  make  its  own  investigation  into  the 
matter. 

Nawrozki,  who  has  been  with  the  News 
American  for  10  years,  likened  the  official 
reaction  to  the  ancient  Greeks  who  killed 
the  messengers  who  brought  bad  news. 

“The  attitude  of  the  entire  body  politic 
was  one  of  attacking  the  credibility  of  the 
newspaper  rather  than  considering  that 
they  might  have  a  dope  peddler  for  a 
colleague,”  Nawrozki  said. 

Olesker  said  he  was  “shocked”  with  the 
Governor’s  sudden  about-face  after  “he 
told  us  how  much  he  appreciated  the  in¬ 
formation.” 

Despite  the  personal  attacks  by  high 
state  officials,  both  Olesker  and  Nawrozki 
said  they  wanted  to  continue  their  investi¬ 
gations  into  drug  traffic  in  Baltimore. 
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Between  the  press 
and  the  tmck, 
there's  STA-HI. 


There’s  quite  a  bit  that  could,  and 
should,  happen  to  your  newspaper 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  press  to 
the  time  it  leaves  the  dock.  First,  you 
take  a  stacker.  A  STA-HI  251  or  257 
stacker.  The  251  will  count  up  to  60 
variable-size  bundles  per  minute, 
stack  and  discharge  right  or  left.  The 
257  will  do  the  job  of  the  251,  and 
deliver  compensated  bundles.  Both 
are  mobile.  Both  are  industry  leaders. 
To  one  of  these  you  add;  STA-HI’s 
stream,  roller,  and  belt  conveyors,  bot¬ 
tom  wrap,  bundle  pacer,  chutes,  and 
truck  loaders  . . .  and  the  news  is  on 
its  way.  A  complete  mailroom  distri¬ 
bution  system.  Totally  or  partially 
automated.  Or  the  finest  individual 
components  to  integrate  with  your 
existing  equipment.  Just  be  sure  that 
somewhere  between  your  press  and 
the  truck,  there’s  STA-HI.  Call  your 
local  STA-HI  representative,  who  will 
help  you  decide  what,  where,  when, 
why,  and  how. 


2601  Campus  Drive 
Newport  Beach.  California  92663 
(714)  833-1000 


■A  A  Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corporation 

Offices  in  Chicago.  Dallas.  New  York,  Wichita 
Represented  in  Canada  by  Wyndham  Austin  &  Co. 
Ltd.,  Montreal 


Retailers  taught 
how  to  use  co-op 
ad  funds  in  paper 

Under  the  direction  of  H.  Kenneth 
Qouse,  co-operative  advertising  manager, 
the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  is  deeply 
immersed  in  the  job  of  educating  re¬ 
tailers,  regardless  of  their  size,  to  the 
co-op  opportunities  many  have  been  miss¬ 
ing. 

As  a  result,  the  Post-Tribune  will  do 
more  than  $400,000  in  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising  business  in  1973.  Three  years  ago 
when  the  newspaper  started  heavy  con¬ 
centration  in  this  branch  of  advertising 
revenues  amounted  to  $150,000. 

Clouse  found  initially  an  amazing  lack 
of  knowledge  existing  about  co-op  in  the 
retail  community.  Most  retailers  didn't 
know  which  items  in  their  stores  had 
programs  they  could  qualify  for.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  much  money  was  available 
from  co-op  funds  was  almost  nil. 

Many  newspapers  have  developed  an 
awareness  that  has  changed  the  entire 
thinking  in  newspaper  ad  departments. 
Many  have  adopted  an  attitude  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  research  and  co-op  is  no  longer 
just  something  a  retailer  either  uses, 
loses  or  abuses. 

Not  only  is  the  retailer  aided  by  these 
programs,  Clouse  said,  but  wholesalers, 
distributors  and  manufacturers  benefit. 

Clouse  said  the  money  in  the  market 
today  that  wasn’t  in  the  newspaper  will 
be  lost  for  one  of  two  reasons:  the  re¬ 
tailer  didn’t  want  to  use  it  or  he  didn’t 
know  he  had  it.  The  manufacturers  rep¬ 
resentative  won’t  inform  the  merchant. 
Most  will  mention  it  only  in  passing,  if  at 
all,  and  they  assume  the  retailer  is  aware 
of  the  program  when  in  fact  he  is  not. 

Clouse  suggested  a  simple  test:  Have 


someone  on  the  newspaper  select  a  few 
target  accounts  that  haven’t  advertised 
up  to  their  expectations  and  it  is  known 
that  the  store  volume  warrants  a  greater 
amount  of  promotion. 

Survey  the  store  briefly  and  get  a  list 
of  name  brand  merchandise;  check  which 
of  those  brands  have  a  co-op  program  and 
check  some  of  the  past  ads,  and  see  how 
often  the  merchandise  appears  (with  a 
program). 

Explain  to  retailer 

Show  this  information  to  the  retailer 
and  explain  what  has  been  done  and  in¬ 
formation  available  on  merchandise  in  the 
store. 

When  this  is  done  chances  are  there 
will  be  several  items — maybe  a  lot — that 
have  been  overlooked  and  from  that  day 
forward  the  retailer  wll  be  a  larger  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

The  internal  operation  at  the  Post- 
Tribune  includes  obtaining  co-op  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  manufacturer,  area  rep¬ 
resentative  or  the  distributor  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Initial  effort  is  with  the  manufactur¬ 
er,  later  his  representative.  Important  is 
knowing  where  the  retailers  are  who 
have  the  money. 

Reps  have  up-to-date  lists  of  the  deal¬ 
ers;  some  go  so  far  as  to  giving  the 
newspaper  the  amount  of  co-op  money 
each  dealer  has  available. 

When  this  information  is  in  hand  it  is 
transferred  to  a  permanent  card  index 
file,  an  alphabetical  index  that  can  give 
all  the  information  needed:  name  of  com¬ 
pany,  home  office,  person  corresponded 
with,  whether  they  have  a  co-op  program, 
name  of  the  area  rep  and  where  he  can 
be  reached,  a  brief  rundown  on  the  basics 
of  the  plan  and  the  dealers  who  have  the 
products  in  the  area. 

Also,  a  file  is  prepared  which  gives 
advance  notice  of  when  a  program  is 
about  to  expire — a  number  of  programs 
don’t  begin  on  January  1  and  end  Decem¬ 


ber  31.  All  programs  should  be  up-dated 
once  a  year,  since  they  do  change. 

Levi  changed  rate 

An  example  is  Levi,  who  went  from  a 
fixed  line  rate  last  year  to  a  cost  per 
thousand  plan. 

Next,  co-op  assignment  sheets  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  ad  staff.  Assignments  are 
made  in  two  ways;  either  the  account  that 
has  the  co-op  program  is  currently  a  con¬ 
tract  advertiser  which  the  salesman  has 
responsibility  for,  or  it  is  a  non-contract 
potential  advertiser  in  his  territory. 

Another  area  of  the  Post-Tribune’s  co¬ 
op  department  is  acting  as  a  coordinator 
between  the  retailer,  sales  rep  and  the 
newspaper’s  promotion  and  art  depart¬ 
ment.  There  are  specific  target  accounts 
which  are  worked  with  directly  w’hen  it  is 
obvious  they  are  not  using  the  funds 
available  to  them. 

The  third  and  final  area  of  involvement 
is  providing  the  dealer  with  the  necessary 
materials  to  be  reimbursed  for  his  co-op, 
namely,  duplicate  bills  and  tearsheets. 
The  Post-Tribune  has  a  system  which 
provides  the  advertiser  with  his  material 
the  day  after  the  ad  appears. 

As  a  result  of  the  continuing  co-op  pro¬ 
gram,  Clouse  said,  all  ad  salesman  have 
new  incentives,  which  extend  beyond  re¬ 
tail  into  classified  display  and  real  estate 
classified  display,  besides  making  retailers 
entitled  to  co-op  a  new  source  for  initial 
calls.  Many  eventually  become  contract 
advertisers. 

Clouse  mentioned  a  drug  store  chain, 
which  bought  12  extra  pages  of  advertis¬ 
ing  after  a  co-op  program  was  laid  out  by 
the  newspaper. 

• 

Ex-DDB  exec  joins 
newspaper  ad  bureau 

John  Temple-Rasten,  a  former  vicepres¬ 
ident  with  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  has 
joined  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
as  vice  president  in  charge  of  the  San 
Francisco  office.  The  position  had  been 
held  by  George  Hooper  up  until  the  time 
he  died. 

Temple-Rasten,  42,  and  a  graduate 
from  Cambridge  University  with  an  M.A. 
in  law,  was  supervisor  of  the  Uniroyal 
Inc.  corporate  advertising  while  at  DDB. 

Before  joining  DDB,  he  had  worked  in 
Brussels  as  European  region  director  of 
sales  and  advertising  for  the  Goodyear 
International  Corporation.  He  at  one  time 
managed  McCann-Erickson’s  Puerto  Rico 
office. 

Temple-Raston  will  report  directly  to 
Mac  Morris,  BoA  vicepresident  of  nation¬ 
al  sales. 

• 

Ads  cut  shoplifting 

The  Washington  Trust  Bank  in  Spok¬ 
ane,  Washington  recently  sponsored  a 
paid  advertising  campaign  in  the  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  Daily  Chronicle  on  the 
gravity  of  the  crime  of  shoplifting.The 
Spokane  police  chief  said  their  statistics 
and  estimates  from  the  business  communi¬ 
ty  indicate  a  50%  reduction  in  shoplifting 
throughout  the  area.  The  program  was 
developed  for  the  bank  by  Showacre, 
Coons,  Shotwell,  Adams. 
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Glenn  Billis  doesn’t  know  it  as  he 
flips  The  Topeka  Capital-Journal  onto  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  porch,  but  he’s  in  the  middle  of  a 
technological  revolution. 

It  started  with  the  UNIVAC®  9000-series  computers.  And  its  name 
is  NEWSCOMP. 

Leaping  ahead  in  production  techniques  is  nothing  new  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Lithographic  processes,  direct  printing  and  high-speed  photo¬ 
typesetting  made  conventional  ways  of  setting  type  obsolete. 

But  they  also  created  a  problem:  how  to  produce  error-free  input  for 
typesetting  machines,  fast. 

UNIVAC’s  NEWSCOMP  System  Is  not  the  first  computer-oriented 
way  to  set  news  and  advertising  type.  But  so  far,  it  Is  the  most  comprehensive, 
flexible,  easy  to  learn  and  easy  to  use.  And  The  Topeka  Capital-Journal  has  it. 

Type  is  set  from  computer  storage— input  by  an  operator  at  a  key¬ 
board  equipped  with  a  video  screen  for  accuracy  checks.  What  operators  key-in 
is  then  checked  by  a  proofreader  at  another  keyboard-vIdeoscope  station- 
read  on  the  screen  and  corrected  via  the  keyboard. 

From  then  on,  the  computer  takes  over,  feeding  both  hot-metal  and 
phototypesetting  equipment,  controlling  line  width,  formatting,  even  hyphenating. 

For  more  information  on  how  UNIVAC’s  excellent  equipment,  hard 
work  and  creative  worry  can  help  you  typeset  your  paper  better,  write 
John  R.  Mero,  SPERRY  UNIVAC,  P.O.  Box  500,  Blue  Bell,  Pa.  19422. 

SPER^Y-^UNIVAC 

Only  when  our  customers  succeed  do  we  succeed. 


Ridder  newspaper  is  cleared 
in  sex  discrimination  case 


A  sex  discrimination  suit  against  the 
Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily  Camera  has  been 
dismissed  by  the  Colorado  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  clearing  the  newspaper  of 
any  alleged  discrimination  in  salaries  and 
promotions. 

The  commission’s  decision  overturns  the 
findings  presented  by  its  own  hearing  ex¬ 
aminer,  Natalie  Ellwood,  last  December. 
She  had  found  that  there  was  a  pattern  of 
sex  discrimination  and  ordered  the 
Camera  to  “cease  and  desist”  from  any 
further  discrimination  (E&P,  Dec.  23). 

The  Daily  Camera  appealed  the  hearing 
examiner’s  findings  and  after  reviewing 
the  record,  the  commission  stated  that  it 
is  “unable  to  conclude  that  a  comparison 
of  female  employes’  wage  and  promotion 
records  with  comparable  male  workers’ 
wage  and  promotion  records  indicates  that 
respondent  (Daily  Camera)  has  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  women  with  reference  to 
salary  and  promotions. 

“While  some  males  are  paid  more  than 
females,”  the  commission  added,  “the 
converse  is  also  true.” 

The  discrimination  suit  was  initiated  by 
Patricia  Hodgins,  a  former  Camera  em¬ 
ploye  who  claimed  she  had  been  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  in  pay  and  promotions. 

Miss  Hodgins  was  hired  as  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  librarian  and  contended  in  her  suit 
that  she  had  been  promised  a  reporting 
position  but  when  there  was  an  opening  it 
was  given  to  a  male  reporter. 

The  hearing  examiner  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  agreed  that  Miss 
Hodgins  was  not  discriminated  against 
and  her  claim  was  not  valid.  Both  stated 
that  the  Camera  had  not  discriminated 
against  her  but  rather  that  her  failure  to 
be  promoted  to  a  reporting  position  was 
due  solely  to  her  work.  Miss  Hodgins  was 
hired  in  March,  1970,  and  resigned  in  July, 
1971. 

Mrs.  Ellwood  pointed  out  in  her  findings 
that  Miss  Hodgins  “may  have  wanted  to 
be  a  reporter  w'hen  she  accepted  a  job  at 
the  Daily  Camera  but  she  was  hired  as 
librarian.” 

The  commission  agreed  with  Mrs.  Ell- 
wood’s  conclusions,  stating  that  the  “rec¬ 
ord  supports  (the  Camera’s)  contention 
that  complainant’s  (Miss  Hodgins)  inabil¬ 
ity  to  conform  with  the  writing  style  of 
Respondent’s  newspaper  and  her  refusing 
to  cooperate  w’ith  her  superiors  and  su¬ 
pervisors.” 

Several  women  employes  of  the  Camera 
testified  at  a  hearing  in  October.  One  of 
them  was  Linda  Sahl,  another  former  em¬ 
ploye  who  joined  the  suit  as  a  com¬ 
plainant. 

When  Mrs.  Sahl  resigned,  she  wrote  a 
lengthy  letter  accusing  the  Camera, 
among  other  things,  of  discriminating 
against  its  female  employes.  She  testified 
at  the  hearing  that  she  was  discouraged 
from  taking  a  reporting  position. 

Another  employe,  Beverly  Butnam  tes¬ 
tified  that  she  had  encountered  similar 
discouragement  when  she  requested  a  gen¬ 
eral  reporting  position.  She  is  currently  in 


the  women’s  news  department. 

The  Daily  Camera  countered  those  alle¬ 
gations  with  testimony  from  managing  ed¬ 
itor  Frank  Gappa,  publisher  Norman  J. 
Christiansen,  editor  Laurence  Paddock 
and  Focus  editor  Frank  Howard. 

Gappa  and  Howard  testified  that  there 
were  problems  with  articles  submitted  by 
Miss  Hodgins  and  Mrs.  Sahl.  Gappa 
added  that  at  one  point  he  nearly  fired 
Miss  Hodgins  because  of  her  attitude. 

Gappa,  who  was  on  the  witness  stand 
for  three  hours,  also  testified  about  sal¬ 
aries  for  male  and  female  reporters  in 
comparable  positions,  concluding  that 
there  was  no  evidence  of  discrimination. 
He  pointed  out  that  in  some  cases,  female 
employes  were  making  more  than  male 
employes  in  similar  positions. 

Mrs.  Ellwood  referred  at  length  to  that 
testimony  but  came  up  with  a  different 
conclusion.  She  found  that  there  was  am¬ 
ple  evidence  of  a  pattern  of  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission,  however, 
states  in  its  ruling  that  “it  is  appropriate 
to  set  aside  that  portion  of  the  decision  of 
the  Hearing  Examiner  and  to,  therefore, 
dismiss  the  balance  of  the  complaint  in  its 
entirety.”  The  Commission  added  that  the 
hearing  examiner’s  entire  finding  is  va¬ 
cated. 


Reston  and  Neuharth 
to  address  AAAA 

Two  newspaper  executives,  James 
Reston,  editorial  columnist  and  vice- 
president  of  the  FJew  York  Times 
and  Allen  Neuharth,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Co.,  will  deliver  speeches  at  the 
1973  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  to 
be  held  May  17-19  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va. 

Reston  will  give  his  address  at  a 
morning  business  session  on  the  17th 
which  also  features  speeches  by  John 
Crichton,  president  of  the  4A,  and  Lou 
Harris,  pollster  and  syndicated  columnist. 

Neuharth  appears  on  the  program  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th  at  a  panel  ses¬ 
sion,  with  the  theme:  “Media’s  Responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  General  Public  and  to  the 
Advertising  Industry.” 

With  Neuharth  on  the  panel  are 
Osborn  Elliot,  editor  of  Newsweek,  Ed¬ 
ward  Bunker,  president  KFI  radio,  and 
Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  vicechairman  of 
CBS. 


Photo  mix-up 


In  the  picture  of  the  new  Mid-Atlantic 
Circulation  Managers’  Association  officers 
(E&P,  March  31),  Harry  Coggins,  Green¬ 
ville  (S.C.)  News  was  the  one  absent 
when  the  photo  was  taken.  Fred  Asbell, 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer,  is' 
the  one  on  the  left. 


Writing  heads 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


bar  and  demanded  of  a  gardener  that  he 
splash  her  with  water  from  a  garden 
hose.  One  of  the  heads  that  the  where-it’s- 
at  copy  editor  submitted,  in  two  lines, 
likened  the  Brazilian  lady’s  caper  to  Lady 
Godiva’s  ride  on  a  horse  through  the 
streets  of  Coventry.  If  he  had  been  a 
reader  of  books,  he  would  have  known 
that  Lady  Godiva  rode  nude  through 
the  streets  to  protest  heavy  taxes.  She 
was  not  drunk.  Then  he  wrote — 
RUNNING  NUDE  OVERSPLASHED. 

That’s  pretty  good,  I  think — much  more 
acceptable  than  the  headline  on  the  same 
story  written  by  a  21-year-old  woman 
copy  editor  that  came  out  like  this: 
NUDE  HOSED  IN  STREET.  I  have  yet 
to  make  up  my  mind  whether  the  woman 
who  wrote  that  was  innocent  beyond  all 
expectation  or  simply  mischievous. 

Presuming  that  she  was  innocent,  I 
could  give  her  editor  a  suggestion  in 
teaching  people  to  be  copy  editors.  They 
should  first  have  reporting  experience.  A 
woman  who  had  spent  a  year  or  two  in 
hard  work  at  every  kind  of  reporting 
would  never  remain  so  innocent  as  to 
write  NUDE  HOSED  IN  STREET  and 
expect  it  to  appear  in  a  family  newspa¬ 
per. 

Good  reporters  make  better  writers. 
Good  reporters  and  competent  writers 
make  better  copy  editors.  Good  copy  edi¬ 
tors  make  better  reporters  and  here’s  an¬ 
other  point  on  the  mixing  up  of  jobs: 
There  is  no  better  way  to  learn  how  to 
write  well  than  to  spend  two  or  three 
years  as  a  copy  editor  and  to  work  hard 
and  intelligently  at  it. 

Nobody  should  settle  down  as  a  reporter 
or  a  copy  editor  until  and  unless  he  has 
had  experience  at  both  jobs.  A  copy  editor 
who  has  not  had  full  experience  as  a 
reporter  often  cannot  see  all  the  missing 
points  in  a  poorly  done  story.  Unless  he 
has  been  there  and  reported  the  news 
from  the  outside — on  the  street,  in  the 
police  station,  in  sports,  in  the  city  hall  or 
in  the  state  legislature — he  cannot  be  one 
of  those  who,  although  he  doesn’t  know 
everything,  always  knows  when  to  ques¬ 
tion,  when  to  be  skeptical,  when  to  look  it 
up. 

That’s  why  I  think  the  so-called  under¬ 
ground  new’spapers  are  so  good  for  us,  no 
matter  how  much  they  may  annoy  the 
elders  of  the  community.  They  give  young 
people  a  chance  to  step  out  and  let  it 
fly — to  be  enterprising  and  wild  in  print. 
When  they  get  tamed  down,  they  are  bet¬ 
ter  newspapermen.  They  can  begin  to 
learn  how  to  be  good.  They  can  become 
good  editors  who  do  more  than  edit  with  a 
shovel.  Instead  of  shoveling  type  into 
newsholes,  they  will  edit  news  into  the 
paper  and  into  the  positions  where  it  be¬ 
longs. 


(Carl  Riblet  Jr.,  is  the  author  of  the 
textbook  The  Solid  Gold  Copy  Editor.  The 
article  is  the  text  of  a  lecture  given  by 
Riblet  to  editing  students  at  the  University 
of  Texas  School  of  Journalism  at  Austin, 
Texas  on  March  21,  1973.) 
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Doris  Walker,  former  editor  of  the 
San  Juan  Capistrano  (Calif.)  Coastline 
Dispatch,  and  former  columnist  and  staff 
writer  of  the  San  Clemente  (Calif.)  Daily 
Snn-Post,  was  top  winner  in  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Press  Women’s  1972  writing  awards 
contest. 


The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  has 
opened  a  news  bureau  at  St.  Charles,  Mo. 
with  Leo  Fitzmaurice  in  charge.  Chris¬ 
tine  Bertelson  will  handle  general  news 
and  Jerry  Stack  will  cover  sports.  The 
St.  Charles  County  edition  will  cover  five 
communities  with  two  fulltime  photogra¬ 
phers  and  stringers. 


Robert  H.  Boone,  general  assignment 
reporter  for  the  Vernon  (Conn.)  Journal- 
Inquirer — promoted  to  newly  created  po¬ 
sition  of  news  editor. 


Duncan  Paynton 

William  J.  Duncan,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent  Press-Telegram,  appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  Woodland  (Calif.)  Daily 
Democrat,  succeeding  Charles  S.  Payn¬ 
ton,  retired. 


Henry  Kisor,  member  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  Panorama  magazine  staff — 
named  book  editor  of  the  newspaper,  suc¬ 
ceeding  M.  W.  Newman,  who  has  been 
named  editor  of  Panorama. 


Marvin  E.  Kebschull,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald-Re¬ 
public,  promoted  to  general  manager. 


Richard  A.  Van  Duyne — new  circula¬ 
tion  manager  at  the  Mason  City  (la.) 
Globe-Gazette  succeeding  JoE  Calember, 
resigned.  Van  Duyne  has  been  zone  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times. 


Clifford  T.  Quinn,  a  former  Toledo, 
Ohio  newspaper  reporter,  named  director 
of  the  public  information  and  communi¬ 
cations  office  of  the  Ohio  Youth  Commis¬ 
sion. 


Joe  B.  Bryant,  editor  of  the  Bowling 
Green  (Mo.)  Times,  and  mayor  pro-tem 
of  the  city — named  Alumnus  of  the  Year 
by  the  School  of  Journalism  of  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale. 


William  H.  Klusmeier  —  appointed 
publisher,  Austin  (Tex.)  Citizen  and  two 
other  publications.  Klusmeier  had  been 
general  manager  of  the  papers  and  the 
Austin  Publishing  Co.  after  moving  from 
Rockford,  Ill.,  where  he  had  been  general 
manager  of  the  Rockford  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  Since  taking  over  at  Austin,  Klus¬ 
meier  has  converted  the  Citizen,  a  weekly, 
and  a  twice-weekly  publication  to  full  size 
from  tabloid. 


Harwood 


B.  Maurice  Sparby,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and 
News-Tribune,  named  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Commercial 
Appeal  and  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 
He  succeeds  Donald  E.  Harwood — ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of  the  Savannah 
(Ga.)  News-Press. 


William  A.  Owen,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Fairmont  (W.Va.)  Times  and  West 
Virginian — retired. 


Robert  Hesse,  news  editor  of  the 
Findlay  (Ohio)  Republican-Courier — pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor. 


Freedom  of  the 
Press  for  Whom? 

The  Right  of  Access 
to  Mass  Media 
by  Jerome  A.  Barron 

Urges  opening  the  media  to  all 
groups  and  deplores  censorship 
by  private  media  owners. 

384  pages  cloth  $8.95 


Marc  Thibeault,  sports  editor  of  the 
Montreal  (Que.)  Le  Devoir — re-elected 
president  of  the  Montreal  Press  Club. 


Ron  Pettichord,  editor  of  the  New- 
berg  (Ore.)  Graphic — named  staff  writer 
for  the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Review. 
Marjorie  Nason,  former  editor  of  the 
Stay  ton  (Ore.)  Mail — named  women’s 
editor,  succeeding  Beverly  Harder,  re- 
assigm.ed  to  the  copy  desk.  Tom  Morris, 
formerly  with  the  Yakima.  (Wash.)  Her¬ 
ald-Republic — named  staff  photographer, 
succeeding  Greg  Gendall,  now  on  the 
photo  staff  of  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times. 


ADVERTISER-OF-THE-YEAR:  Penn  Traffic  Com¬ 
pany  was  cited  for  "consistent  and  effective 
use  of  newspaper  advertising"  at  the  1973 
Display  Advertising  Conference  sponsored  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Interstate  Advertising  Managers 
Association.  PNPA  president  John  H.  Baum, 
left,  publisher,  Harrisburg  Patriot-News,  pre¬ 
sented  plaque  to  Paul  Reitz,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Penn  Traffic's  Riverside  Division,  and  G. 

Feslar  Edwards,  Penn  Traffic  president. 


Precision  Journalism 

A  Reporters 
Introduction  to 
Social  Science  Methods 
by  Philip  Meyer 

A  guide  to  social  science  quanti¬ 
tative  methods  showing  how 
their  use  can  add  interest  and 
validity  to  news  stories. 

352  pages  paper  $2.95  cloth  $10.00 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

TENTH  &  MORTON  STREETS 
k  BLOOMINGTON,  INDIANA  47401  . 


James  J.  Devaney,  former  financial  edi¬ 
tor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant — elected 
vicepresident,  Lowengard  &  Brotherhood, 
Hartford  advertising  agency. 


^  Downe  names  Miller 
fes 

.  A.  Edward  Miller  has  been  named  an 

^  executive  vicepresident  of  Downe  Commu- 

6  nications  Inc.  and  put  in  charge  of  the 

firm’s  publishing  g^'oup.  His  respon- 

Isibilities  include  Family  Weekly.  Miller 
joined  Downe  last  year.  Before  that  he 
had  been  publisher  of  McCall’s  and  in  the 
interim  was  president  of  a  research  firm 
and  Berlitz  language  schools. 
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in  the  news 


Dexter  S.  Burnham,  general  manager 
and  managing  editor  of  the  Enfield 
(Conn.)  Press,  named  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  South  Windsor,  Conn,, 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  « 

Paula  Miller,  appointed  Terryville, 
Conn.,  bureau  chief  of  the  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press,  succeeding  Fran  Ryan, 
retired.  Kate  Axelrod,  named  to  the  city 
staff  of  the  Bristol  Press. 

*  «  « 

John  C.  Fitzgerald,  president  of  the 
Southern  California  Corporate  Planners 
Association,  Los  Angeles,  has  joined  Rid- 
der  Publications,  Inc,,  Los  Angeles,  as 
manager  of  corporate  planning  . 

*  «  * 

Donald  W.  Coleman,  director  of  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  Times-Picayune  Publish¬ 
ing  Corp.,  New  Orleans,  retired.  He  is 
succeeded  by  William  J.  Connelly,  sub¬ 
urban  circulation  manager  and  assistant 
circulation  director.  Earl  J.  Hubert  Sr., 
assistant  suburban  circulation  director 
succeeds  Connelly  as  director. 


Smith  Divin 


J.  R.  “Joe”  Smith,  who  served  in  edi¬ 
torial  capacities  with  the  Temple  (Tex.) 
Daily  Telegram  and  the  Lubbock  (Tex.) 
Avalanche- Journal — appointed  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times. 

«  «  « 

LAxniA  Scott  Dfvin,  resident  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star, 
appointed  head  of  the  Topeka,  Kansas 
news  bureau  of  the  Star,  becoming  the 
first  woman  to  head  one  of  the  outlying 
news  bureaus. 

•  «  * 

Andrew  MacFarlane,  former  executive 
editor  of  the  defunct  Toronto  Telegram, 
now  serves  as  the  director  of  the  Ontario 
government’s  new  Citizen  Inquiry  Branch. 

*  «  « 

Ken  Wells,  public  affairs  reporter  for 
the  Houma  (La.)  Daily  Courier — ^pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor. 

«  *  * 

Jerry  Bean,  Rockford  Morning  Star 
assistant  city  editor,  to  editor  of  the 
family  news  department  of  the  Rockford 
Newspapers.  He  succeeds  Lucy  Coul- 
BOURN,  named  woman’s  editor  of  the  Pom¬ 
pano  Beach  (Fla.)  Sunr-Seniinel. 

«  *  * 

Judith  W.  Brown,  editor  of  the  Hew 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Connecticut  Daily  Newspaper 
Association. 

«  *  « 

Ron  Rickman — ^named  greneral  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Times- 
Democrat. 


J.  W.  Brown  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Har- 
risonville  Democrat-Missourian  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  Lee's  Summit  (Mo.)  Journal 
— awarded  the  University  of  Missouri 
Honor  Award  for  distinguished  Service  in 
Journalism. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Cunningham,  night  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune — 
to  new  job  of  Reader’s  Representative  to 
handle  complaints  and  develop  new  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  Tribune’s  readers. 

*  *  * 

James  A.  Stahly — promoted  to  assist¬ 
ant  public  relations  director  for  State 
Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  Bloomington,  Ill.  He  formerly  was  a 
sports  writer  for  the  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantograph. 

*  «  4> 

Robert  F.  Clardy,  director  of  purchas¬ 
ing  for  Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc. — elected 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Purchasing 
Management  Association. 

«  «  « 

Gary  J.  Tipton,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Carlsbad  (N.M.)  Current- 
Argus — named  publisher  of  the  Fontana 
(Calif.)  Herald-News,  succeeding  Mi¬ 
chael  D.  Lindsey — appointed  publisher 
of  the  Lewistown  (Pa.)  Sentinel. 

m  * 

Niki  Perkins,  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)  Daily 
Democrat — named  advertising  manager, 
succeeding  Wallace  Goodwin,  resigned. 

•  «  * 

James  E.  Sullivan,  entertainment  edi¬ 
tor,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Newspapers,  is  the 
new  editor  of  the  Loves  Park  (Ill.)  Post. 

*  «  « 

Jim  Wilson,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Hilo  (Hawaii)  Tribune-Herald — ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager. 

•  ♦  ♦ 


Award  for  Gallagher 

Wes  Gallagher  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press  will  be 
the  main  speaker  and  recipient  of  two 
awards  at  St.  Bonaventure  University’s 
Press  Day  May  14.  Gallagher  will  receive 
the  Friar’s  Plaque  and  a  special  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  award  for  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  journalism.  Press  Day,  held 
annually  in  the  spring  on  the  St. 
Bonaventure  campus,  attracts  about  2,000 
high  school  and  college  students  interested 
in  journalism. 


Confidential  Handling 
NEWSPAPER  OWNERSHIP  CHANGES 
During  ANPA,  April  22-26 
available  at  Waldorf  for 
PRIVATE  CONFERENCES 

BOX  17127.  RALEIGH,  N.  C.  27609 
(919)  782-3131 

17  Years  Nation-wide  Personal  Serrieo 
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Carolyn  Pickering,  Indianapolis  Star 
reporter,  recipient  of  the  Lester  M.  Hunt 
Award  for  excellence  in  reporting.  The 
award  was  established  in  honor  of  the  late 
Mr.  Hunt,  political  reporter  for  the  Star 
before  his  death  in  1962. 

«  «  « 

Jim  Murray,  columnist  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  was  honored  as  the  National 
Sportswriter  of  the  Year  (1972)  for  the 
seventh  straight  time. 

*  «  « 

Jim  Sterling,  formerly  agriculture 
editor  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror — 
named  director  of  press  relations  for  the 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

*  «  « 

Philip  R.  Humbert,  vicepresident  and 
business  manager  of  the  News  Publishing 
Co.,  Seattle,  named  publisher  and  general 
manager,  succeeding  Nicholas  Schmitt, 
retired. 

& 

Low 

K.  Prescott  Low,  associate  publisher 
of  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger, 
named  publisher  of  the  paper  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  George  W.  Prescott  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  succeeding  his  father,  G. 
Prescott  Low,  in  both  positions. 

*  «  * 

J.  E.  Holtzinger,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mir¬ 
ror,  is  one  of  ten  graduates  of  Penn  State 
Univ.,  to  have  been  chosen  as  Distin¬ 
guished  Alumni  of  the  University. 


Holfzinger 


HELP  US  TO  HELP  YOU 
BETTER!  There  is  no  need 
for  you  to  fill  requests  for 
missing  tearsheets  on  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  Instead 
fomard  the  request  to  ACB. 
We  will  fill  it  promptly  and 
tell  your  advertiser  to  al¬ 
ways  come  to  ACB  for  miss¬ 
ing  copies.  Advertising  ac¬ 
counts  change  agencies  .  .  . 
your  employees  may  change. 
But  ACB  keeps  at  it.  This 
is  our  54th  year. 

We  read  every  daily 
newspaper  advertisement 

I^^HE  ADVERTISING 
^CHECKING  BUREAU, INC. 

NEW  YORK',  353  Park  Avenue,  South 
CHICAGO,  434  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
MEMPHIS.  Tenn.  •  COLUMBUS,  Ohio 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  20  Jones  Street 
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vvanrted  a  press  that  vv^ 
our  circulation  needs  and  reproduce 
great  color.  We’re  getting  both 
in  the  new  Gtoss  Cosmo” 


"We  can’t  afford  to  be  late  getting  out  the  paper. 

The  new  Cosmo  will  give  us  the  extra  speed  we  need 
for  late  news  breaks  and  prompt  delivery."  says 
President  Willis  H.  Schulte.  "We'll  also  be  ready  to 
grow  with  both  editoriai  and  advertising  color." 


"Color  is  going  to  play  a 
significant  role  in  our  future,  and 
the  new  Cosmo  will  satisfy  our 
editorial  and  advertising  color 
needs,"  states  News  publisher 
Howard  J.  Brown.  "We’re 
into  photocomposition,  and 
it  was  logical  to  take  the 
final  step  to  offset.  Goss 
developed  the  right  press 
for  our  operation. 


I 


"Changing  to  offset  is  a  big 
challenge,"  reports  Stanley  Prostko, 
Press  Room  Foreman,  who  has 
been  with  the  News  for  30  years. 
"The  Cosmo  has  a  lot  of  automated 
features,  but  we'll  still  need  the 
human  touch  for  quality  control. 

I  think  we’ll  do  some  great 
color  work,  too." 

MOD  Graphic  Systems  Division 

Rockwell  International 

Where  science  gets  down  to  business. 


This  advertisement  was  printed  on  a  Qosa 
presa  on  32-lb.  newsprint.  For  complete 
information  about  the  new  Cosmo,  call  or  ^ 
write:  Qosa  Division,  MOD  Graphic  Systems, 
5601  West  31st  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


'Going  offset  will  give  us  improved  reproduction," 
says  Eugene  W.  Schulte,  Vice  President  and 
Business  Manager.  "Improved  color  is  certainly 
important.  We’ll  go  from  photocomposition  to 
press  with  faster  throughput.  Our  plate  costs 
will  also  be  reduced." 


Here’s  What 

Hugo  Black 

Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 

said  about  the  importance  of  a  free  Press: 


"In  thn  First  Amnndmnnt  founding  fothors  govo  tho  pross 
tho  protoction  it  must  hovo  to  fulfill  its  os—ntiol  roU  in  our 
domocrocy.  Tho  pross  wos  to  sorvo  tho  govomod,  not  tho 
govornors.  Tho  govornmonfs  powor  to  conser  tho  pross  wos 
obolishod  so  that  tho  pross  would  romoin  forovor  froo  to  con* 
suro  tho  govornmont.  Tho  pross  wos  protoctod  so  that  it  could 
boro  tho  locrots  of  govornmont  and  inform  tho  poopU." 


Here’s  What 

John  F.  Kennedy 

33th  President  of  The  United  States  said 
about  the  importance  of  a  free  Press: 

"It  is  novor  ploosont  to  rood  things  thot  oro  not  ogroooblo 
nows,  but  I  would  soy  thot  it  is  on  involuoblo  orm  of  tho 
Prosidoncy->to  chock  rootly  on  what  b  going  on  in  tho  odminb- 
trotion.  And  moro  things  eomo  to  my  ottontion  thot  couso  mo 
concorn  or  givo  mo  informotion.  So  I  think  thot  .  .  .  thoro  b  a 
torrific  dbodvontogo  not  to  hovo  tho  obrosivo  quality  of  tho 
pross  oppliod  to  you  doily,  to  on  odminbtrotion,  ovon  though 
wo  novor  liko  it,  and  ovon  though  wo  wish  thoy  didn't  writo  it 
ond  ovon  though  wo  dbopprovo,  thoro  isn't  any  doubt  that  wo 
could  not  do  tho  job  ot  oil  in  o  froo  socioty  without  o  vory,  vory 
octTvo  pross." 


Ths  Mit  tios  ysi  fit  Md  at  s  mws  story,  rsosoksr  that  a  frst  prtss 
yrasMsi  ysa  wNh  ths  tatonaaliaa  that  kasps  aor  caaatiy  fraa. 


A  Free  Press  Protects 

Vbur  Free  Speech^ 


Everyone  also  has  the  right  to  know  what's  being  offered 
in  the  Atorketploce.  The  right  of  choice  in  oil  goods  and 
services  keeps  the  system  of  competition  working  for  every¬ 
one's  progress. 

Consequently,  when  our  freedom  of  the  press  is  res¬ 
tricted,  your  free  speech  is  also  restricted. 

Your  free  speech  depends  on  a  free  press. 


Judges  are  jailing  reporters  with  increasing  frequency, 
because  they  refuse  to  reveal  news  sources.  The  result  can 
only  be  o  drying  up  of  these  sources  of  information  and 
impede  your  right  to  know  what's  happening  in  your 
government. 

Free  speech  and  a  free  press  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  people  generally  —  not  to  any  individual 
or  business. 


This  is  fhe  fourth  in  a  series  of  six  ads  to  be  published  in  con¬ 
secutive  issues  of  Editor  &  Pupblisher  to  help  newspapers  tell  their 
readers  the  meaning  of  the  First  Amendment  guarantees  of  free 
speech  and  free  press.  They  were  created  and  published  by  the 
South  Bend  Tribune  and  have  been  adopted  by  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Newspaper  Associations  as  the  first  step  in  a  coor¬ 


dinated  campaign  toward  this  goal.  Metro  Associated  Services, 
Inc.,  has  mailed  repro  proofs  of  this  series  for  1,100  newspapers  to 
be  used  over  their  own  logotype.  The  ANPA  has  sent  copies  to 
its  member  papers.  This  ad  may  be  copied  and  published  by  any 
newspaper  by  permission  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune. 


the  autoreader: 

EditQrs 

love  It. 


( It  converts  real  copy  to  typeset  input -fast ) 


INC. 


Editors  have  good  reasons  to  be  enthusiastic  about  the  Auto¬ 
reader.  Copy  can  be  written  and  edited  as  it  always  has.  It  can  be 
typed  normally,  without  the  need  for  special  forms  or  antiseptic 
handling.  Since  the  Autoreader  reads  real  copy  —  rolled  up, 
wrinkled  up,  pasted  up,  and  up  to  four  feet  long,  editors  may 
edit  as  usual.  All  they  have  to  do  is  use  a  blue  felt-tip  pen.  But  now 
the  edited  original  copy  can  be  converted  to  computerized 
typesetting  input  at  1 200  words  per  minute  —  a  rate 
equivalent  to  30  keyboard  perforators.  This  throughput 
speed,  plus  the  high  accuracy  of  the  Autoreader, 
relieves  deadline  pressures  and  assures  cleaner  copy 
even  in  the  early  editions. 

For  more  information  call  or  write: 


205  Burlington  Road,  Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730  [61 7)  275-1760 


Star-News  reports  smooth 
change  to  100%  Letterflex 


The  Washington  Star-News  converted 
to  100%  photocomposition  and  Letterflex 
April  2,  makinpr  it  the  largest  circulation 
daily  in  the  U.S.  using  exclusively  Let- 
terflex-photocomp. 

Star-News  production  personnel  report¬ 
ed  a  smooth  conversion,  despite  first-day 
problems  that  caused  the  paper  to  miss  its 
first  edition  April  2. 

Assistant  to  the  production  manager, 
Godfrey  Kauffmann  Jr.,  said  the  first  day 
the  Star-News  composing  room  flow  was 
confused  because  of  the  sudden  change. 
“There  were  questions  of  finding  type, 
which  machine  to  go  to,”  he  said. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  Star-News 
typesetting  machines  broke  down.  But  as 
the  day  wore  on  production  went  more 
smoothly  and  the  final  stocks-sports  edi¬ 
tion  press  run  was  started  only  six  min¬ 
utes  late. 

On  the  second  day,  editions  were  on 
time.  Kauffmann  said  “it  looks  fine.  We 
still  have  some  more  blankets  to  change  to 
polystick,”  but,  after  that,  “we’ll  have  a 
better  looking  paper,”  he  added. 

Before  the  conversion  the  Star-News 
was  75-80*;^  Letterflex  and  photocomposi¬ 
tion.  Photocomp  and  Letterflex  had  been 
placed  in  production  gradually,  even  be¬ 
fore  the  July,  1972  folding  of  the  IPns/i- 
ington  Daily  News  and  creation  of  the 
Star-News. 

Kauffmann  said  the  Washington  Star 
started  using  photocomposition  for  .setting 
ads  10  years  ago.  The  paper  had  been 
changing  over  various  sections  from  hot 
type  through  the  years,  starting  with 
feature  sections  that  were  made  up  in 
advance. 


Fred  Loscamp,  Star-News  assistant  production 
manager,  is  pictured  in  front  of  a  Letterflex 
Mark  II.  Loscamp  was  in  charge  of  the  paper's 
conversion. 

Initially,  however,  the  paper  was  still 
using  magnesium  engravings  made  from 
photocomp  proofs.  The  Star  began  using 
the  Letterflex  plastic  printing  plate  on  a 
daily  basis  three  years  ago,  running  tests 
off  a  Mark  I  Letterflex. 

Prior  to  that,  Kauffmann  said,  the  Star 
was  having  plates  made  for  it  in  the 
Letterflex  plant  in  Maryland  and  test¬ 
running  the  system  in  Washington.  The 


Plant  * 
equipment 

Star  was  one  of  the  initial  users  and 
testers  of  Letterflex,  in  conjunction  with 
ANPA. 

Today  the  Washington  Star-News  has 
four  Letterflex  Mark  IIs  as  well  as  three 
Mergenthaler  505s.  two  Compugraphic 
7200  headliners,  and  a  Compu Writer  in  its 
composing  room. 

Kauffmann  noted  that  it  was  too  early 
to  tell  how  well  the  conversion  would  work 
out.  However  the  Star-News  is  saving 
some  money  initially. 

Assistant  Production  Manager  Fred 
Loscamp  said  the  Letterflex  plate  method 
costs  less  because  “it  takes  much  less  time 
to  process  a  job.” 

Kauffmann  added  that  photocomp  and 
plastic  plates  have  eliminated  the  need  for 
certain  supplies,  such  as  type  metal  and 
etching  acid. 

“Our  manpower  remains  the  same,” 
Kauffmann  said.  “All  our  people  are 
guaranteed  jobs.” 

Kauffmann  reported  “good  cooperation" 
from  Star-New’s  unions  over  the  current 
conversion.  Previous  jurisdictional  battles 
left  the  photoengravers  in  charge  of  oper¬ 
ating  Letterflex  and  Stereotypers  in 
charge  of  mounting  plates  on  saddles. 

• 

Dailies  hit  high 
with  ’72  plant 
expansion  costs 

U.S.  and  Canadian  daily  newspapers 
combined  spent  more  than  $250  million  in 
1972  for  plant  expansion  and  moderniza¬ 
tion,  an  all-time  high  in  surveys  conducted 
by  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  survey  showed  that  731  U.S.  dailies 
spent  $233.6  million  and  23  Canadian 
dailies  spent  $16.5  million  for  capital  out¬ 
lay  in  1972.  These  figures  also  represent 
individual  all-time  highs  for  the  U.S.  and 
Canada. 

The  last  survey  conducted  by  ANPA 
was  in  1969.  That  survey,  which  included 
617  U.S.  dailies,  showed  an  investment  of 
$160.5  million  for  that  year.  Thirty 
Canadian  dailies  invested  $9.5  million. 

The  731  U.S.  newspapers  replying  to 
the  ANPA  survey  represent  54%  of  total 
U.S.  daily  newspaper  circulation,  and  23 
Canadian  dailies  replying  represent  45% 
of  total  daily  newspaper  circulation  in 
Canada.  ANPA  makes  no  assumptions 
about  capital  outlay  of  newspapers  not 
participating  in  the  survey. 

A  total  of  738  dailies  in  the  U.S., 
Canada,  U.S.  possessions  and  Caribbean 
Islands  already  have  plans  to  spend  more 
than  $287  million  for  plant  expansion  and 
modernization  in  1973.  The  710  U.S. 
dailies  surveyed  expect  to  spend  $269.3 
million  and  the  23  Canadian  dailies  expect 
to  spend  $15  million  during  1973. 


Thomas  P.  Dolan,  (right)  president  and  publisher  of  Gannett's  Westchester-Rockland  News¬ 
papers,  starts  the  first  daily  press-run  at  WRN's  new  offset  printing  plant  in  Harrison,  N.Y. 
First  paper  off  the  Goss  Metro-Offset  presses  was  the  Port  Chester  Daily  Item  on  March 
31.  WRN  Production  vicepresident  Richard  A.  Ahlstrom  looks  on.  Six  dailies  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  from  the  Harrison  facility. 
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An  inside  look  at  four 
direct  printing  systems 


Newspaper  users  of  four  different  di¬ 
rect  printing  systems — Dynaflex,  Letter- 
flex,  Napp  and  Merigraph — participated 
in  a  panel  symposium  on  the  “State  of  the 
Plate”  at  the  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  at  the  Hilton  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  8-10. 

Frank  D.  Marsteller,  production  direc¬ 
tor,  Allentowv  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle,  who 
presided  over  the  panel,  gave  each  partici¬ 
pating  panelist  a  two-page  outline,  so  that 
conference  delegates  could  make  compari¬ 
sons. 

Panelists  were  asked  to  tell  their  news¬ 
paper  circulation,  describe  press  equip¬ 
ment  and  runs,  and  explain  steps  in  plate 
production,  including  equipment  used, 
thickness,  chemicals  used,  depths,  mount¬ 
ing  and  saddle  information,  changes  in 
press  equipment  and  ink,  mounting,  film, 
deadlines,  comparisons  with  stereos,  press 
speeds,  and  other  information. 

G.  V.  Blister,  production  manager, 
Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal,  told  of  his 
newspaper’s  conversion  to  Dyna-Flex,  in 
two  stages,  producing  local  and  classified 
display  ads  by  photocomposition,  with 
news  matter  and  classified  ad  changeover 
in  the  second  phase.  The  plan  called  for 
conversion  to  be  completed  within  18 
months. 

Brister  said  that  the  criteria  estab¬ 
lished  was:  1.  to  find  the  most  economic 
plate  with  the  least  capital  expenditure; 
and  2.  to  find  one  that  would  provide 
printing  quality  at  least  equal  to  the  lead 
stereotype  plate. 

“If  a  better  plate  or  system  were  to  be 
developed  later,  we  could  make  the  change 
and  not  be  hurt  because  of  the  small 
capital  outlay,”  he  said. 


“We  determined  that  the  Dyna-Flex 
system  best  met  the  requirements  we  had 
established  as  to  quality,  economics,  and 
capital  expenditure,”  he  added. 

In  describing  his  system,  he  stated  that 
the  Dyna-Flex  plate  is  a  plastic  plate  .020 
thick,  with  polymer  of  .016  on  a  .004 
aluminum  backing,  heat  as  well  as  light 
sensitive,  and  must  be  kept  refrigerated 
until  ready  for  use.  The  polymer  is  water 
soluble,  and  could  be  washed  with  water 
and  defoaming  agent. 

He  told  how  the  page  negative  is  placed 
on  the  plate,  emulsion  to  emulsion,  and 
exposed  by  ultraviolet  light  for  two  min¬ 
utes,  using  two  Berkey  Ascor  5kw  print¬ 
ing  frames.  The  plate  is  then  placed  in 
the  processor,  a  nine-station  rotating 
drum  that  passes  through  four  wash  sta¬ 
tions  and  a  drying  station.  Water  is 
sprayed  through  banks  of  nozzles,  at  82-85 
degrees  and  100-lb.  pressui-e,  washing  off 
the  unexposed  portions.  The  water  is  re¬ 
cycled,  and  the  overflow  containing 
washed-off  plastic,  drained  into  the  sewer 
system. 

The  plate  processor,  making  a  complete 
cycle  in  six  minutes,  can  process  a  plate 
every  40  seconds  if  all  nine  positions  are 
filled. 

Plates  are  washed  out  to  a  depth  of 
.016,  with  highlight  dots  at  .006  and  shad¬ 
ow  dots  .0045  to  .005,  with  5-mil  dots 
providing  best  reproduction. 

Plates  are  mounted  on  saddles  made  by 
Beach  Mfg.  Co.,  locked  on  the  press  and 
not  removed. 

“Very  little  change  to  the  press  was 
required,”  Brister  said.  “We  soon  discov¬ 
ered  that  existing  rollers  and  blankets 
were  better  than  new  ones  we  had  or- 


One  Operation 


^*GLUES 


TRIMS 


24,000  TV  Magazines  per  Hourl 

COLE  (Model  101)  Combination  Quarter-folder  with  two-knife 
trimmer,  and  vacuum  system  can  be  mounted  on  your  rotary 
press  to  produce  TV  magazines,  mini-tabs,  comics,  booklets, 
etc.  as  the  product  leaves  the  press. 


Up  to 


7H"lo8V4“ 

A  COLE  gluing  system  is  available 
for  your  press  to  glue  the  product 
as  it  comes  through  the  press 
and  over  the  former.  The  glued, 
folded  and  trimmed  product  de¬ 
livers  out  onto  the  conveyor  ready 
for  the  customer.  No  other  oper¬ 
ation  is  required. 

other  equipment 
available  for  rotary  presses: 

•  Double  Parallel  Folders 

•  Eighth  Folders 

•  Any  combination  of  operations 

•  Asbestos  Brake  Shoes  for  roll  stands 

OKIAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  INC. 

1637  W.  Main  OMahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73106  Phone  AC  405,  236-8841 


dered.  The  only  critical  factor  was  the 
evenness  of  the  rollers.  We  use  rollers 
that  vary  from  38  to  42  durometer,  and 
the  printing  quality  is  good.  We  use  a 
two-piece  blanket,  with  corocal  underpack¬ 
ing  glued  to  the  blanket  cylinder.  Durome¬ 
ter  hardness  of  the  blanket  is  approx¬ 
imately  90. 

“We  use  regular  black  news  ink,  which 
has  not  been  a  problem,  but  will  be  trying 
a  better  quality  this  month  to  see  if  it 
improves  reproduction.  We  use  Kodak  MP 
film,  emulsion  in,  to  make  the  page  nega¬ 
tive.  This  has  been  the  most  consistent  film 
and  needs  no  opaquing.  Kodak  PMT  paper 
is  used  to  make  contact  prints. 

“We  are  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
Dyna-Flex  .system,”  Brister  said. 

I.elterflex  system  described 

Fred  G.  Loscamp,  assistant  production 
manager,  Washington  (D.C.)  Star-News 
said  that  his  newspaper  switched  to  the 
Letterflex  plate  because  of  the  need  to 
convert  the  composing  room  from  hot  met¬ 
al  to  photocomp. 

“We  needed  a  plate  that  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  economically  and  photographically, 
in  order  to  achieve  the  benefits  of  convert¬ 
ing  the  composing  room,”  he  said.  “We 
converted  to  the  new  process  in  several 
distinct  stages,  with  a  committee  to  plan 
and  implement  the  change-over.” 

“We  begin  at  the  camera,”  he  said, 
“Where  the  page  paste-up  is  shot,  using  a 
SQU-7  lens  to  imitate  the  shrinkage  of 
the  mat.  Our  present  shrinkage  is  on 
width,  with  no  shrinkage  in  depth.  After 
the  negative  is  processed,  it  is  placed  in 
the  Letterflex  II  machine,  along  w’ith  an¬ 
other  negative,  processing  two  pages  at  a 
time.” 

The  first  of  five  steps  takes  place  in  the 
forming  section,  where  a  blank  piece  of 
aluminum,  .010  thick,  is  coated  with  liquid 
photo-polymer  at  a  uniform  thickness  of 
.020",  with  the  plate  given  a  “bump”  ex¬ 
posure  while  being  formed.  After  form¬ 
ing,  the  plate  is  moved  into  the  exposure 
tower,  where  negatives  are  lowered  over 
the  plate  and  exposed  with  pulsed  zenon 
lamps  through  the  negative  to  the  plate, 
producing  a  non-contact  print  maintaining 
.016-.017"  gap  between  polymer  and  nega¬ 
tive.” 

Use  ultra-sonic  sound 

“After  exposure,  the  plate  then  moves 
to  the  etching  section,  where  it  is  etched  in 
a  solution  of  detergent  and  lye,  using 
ultra-sonic  sound  generators  which  drive 
the  un-exposed  polymer  off  the  plate. 

“Following  rinse  and  dry,  the  plate 
moves  into  the  post  expose,  where  it  is 
given  a  third  exposure  to  give  the  plate 
its  hardness,  with  total  elapsed  time  of 
seven  to  nine  minutes. 

“Another  double  plate  follows  in  two 
minutes. 

“The  Star-News  uses  both  Chemco  and 
Powerline  film  and  Kodak  Kodaline  film  to 
print  plates,  with  veloxes  produced  on 
Kodak  Q  paper.  We  mount  our  plates  on 
the  K&F  aluminum  saddle  with  a  mechan¬ 
ical  lockup  on  the  trailing  edge  only,  with 
mounting  done  off  press  at  present.  Ink 
and  blankets  are  essentially  the  same  as 
we  used  before  the  switch  to  Letterflex,” 
Loscamp  said. 

{Continued  on  page  40) 
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Now  it^  ‘catch  and  carry’  convenience 
with  Chemco  Powerlith  Contact  Paper 


Delivered  completely  dry  from  the  processor, 

Chemco  Powerlith®  Contact  Paper  offers  top 
handling  convenience  and  significant  savings  in  time. 

This  new  paper  is  perfect  for  making  contact 
prints  from  line  and  halftone  negatives.  Its  high 
contrast,  white  background,  semi-matte  surface 
makes  it  ideal  for  any  retouching  technique. 

It  can  be  processed  in  a  tray,  or  automatic  film 
processor  without  a  leader,  under  normal  safelight 
conditions. 


Chemco  Powerlith  Contact  Paper  is  available  in 
both  sheets  and  rolls  and  Is  another  member  of 
the  Powerlith  family  of  high  quality  products. 

Why  not  ask  for  a  free  demonstration?  Call  your 
regional  Chemcoman  or  write  Chemco  Photoproducts 
Co.,  Div.  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc.,  Glen  Cove, 

N.Y.  11542. 


Leader  in 
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chemco 


New  products 


The  Goss  computerized  press  control 
system  (PCS)  will  be  installed  at  the 
Detroit  News  new  suburban  plant  and 
the  Portland  Oregonian.  The  PCS  is  used 
for  push-button  control  over  ink  and  com¬ 
pensator  pre-settings  for  newspaper 
presses. 

Units  are  operating  at  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Crescent. 
The  PCS  can  be  used  on  offset  or  letter- 
press. 

The  PCS  allows  one  person  to  make  ad¬ 
justments  on  a  newspaper  press.  Bill  Lam- 
parter,  Goss  vicepresident  for  planning, 
added  the  device  “reduces  make  ready” 
and  allows  a  newspaper  to  “preset  and 
control  from  a  central  location.” 

The  PCS  is  particularly  useful  for  color, 
Lamparter  noted. 

Goss  also  has  introduced  a  Printed 
.4rea  Reader  in  conjunction  with  PCS. 
The  PAR  reads  page  negatives  in  15  sec¬ 
onds,  perceives  the  density  of  the  nega¬ 
tive,  on  a  column  by  column  basis,  punches 
tape  to  the  PCS  which  detennines  what 
ink  settings  are  required.  The  settings  are 
then  relayed  to  the  press. 

Lamparter  said  the  PAR  “provides 
technical  information  to  preset  the  press 
— instead  of  a  pressman  looking  at  a 
proof,  the  system  determines  what  ink 
setting  and  sets  it.” 

The  PAR  is  not  yet  commercially  avail¬ 
able,  Lamparter  said. 


for 

Any  PRINTED 
MATERIALS  — 
PACKAGES 
^  BOXES 
^  CIRCULARS 
NEWSPAPERS 
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NEW  TYING  MACHINES 

•  All  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

•  Sirtgle,  double  or  crosswrap. 
9  Up  to  38"  high  and  S2"wide. 
9  All  competitively  priced. 


Also;  ALL  MAKES  RECONDITIONED  TYINC  MACHINES 


All  Machines  on  S  Day  Free  Trial 


MAILERS  TYING  MACHINES  CO. 

Division  Equity  Enterprises 

40  West  15th  Street,  New  York  N  Y  10011 

"'’’CT  212-243-3442 


Clearer,  sharper,  more  easily  under¬ 
stood  upper  and  lower  case  characters  are 
offered  in  the  new  Delta  5000  Series  video 
display  terminals.  Delta  Data  Systems 
Corporation  has  announced. 

Characters  in  this  new  terminal  series 
are  formed  on  screen  by  a  7  x  9  matrix 
with  green  phosphor  dots.  This  large 
format  makes  characters  seem  more  like 
solid  strokes  than  individual  dots.  A  dark 
faceplate  adds  high  background  contrast 
to  these  bright  letters. 

The  7x9  matrix  also  permits  the  ter¬ 
minals  to  display  the  full  repertoire  of 
alphanumeric  characters  with  ascenders 
and  descenders,  thus  helping  to  eliminate 
many  common  recognition  errors.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  lower  case  “j”  on  Delta  termi¬ 
nals  descends  the  line  and  is  dotted,  the 
lower  case  “i”  is  dotted,  while  the  “p”  and 
“g”  descend  the  line  and  the  “8”  and  “B” 
are  distinctly  different  as  are  the  “5”  and 
“S”. 

Delta  5000  terminals  display  27  consec¬ 
utive  lines  of  80  characters  each.  With 
PAGING,  terminals  can  display  up  to  3072 
characters — regardless  of  line  width — in 
any  format,  without  computer  memory  or 
regard  to  the  number  of  lines  of  informa¬ 
tion  transmitted.  PAGING  permits  the 
user  to  recover  information  that  has  been 
rolled  off  the  screen  at  the  push  of  a 
button. 

Other  features  offered  by  Delta  5000 
Series  terminals  include  a  formatting 
mode  for  forms,  diagrams,  etc.,  computer 
compatibility,  and  a  full  line  of  useful 
accessories  such  as  multiplexers,  printers 
and  cassettes.  Delta  5000  Series  terminals 
are  available  for  Teletype  and  IBM 
2260/2248  or  2265/2845  compatibility. 
Prices  range  from  $3000  each. 

«  *  * 

A  new  format  controller  which  provides 
additional  memory  for  the  formatting  of 
parameters  to  drive  the  ACM  9000  has 
been  introduced  by  Compugraphic  Corpo¬ 
ration  as  an  option  for  its  Autotape  9001 
keyboards. 

Available  via  factory  installation  on 
new  keyboards  only,  the  format  controller 
provides  16  memory  locations  with  storage 
capacity  of  32  codes  which  enable  the 
operator  to  quickly  and  easily  store  and 
recall  the  necessary  typesetting  functions 
for  area  composition. 

Formats  are  easily  inserted  directly 
from  the  keyboard  and  are  displayed  on 
the  9001’s  32-character  visual  display 
when  entered  and  recalled.  A  verification 
switch  allows  insertion  of  format  and  ver¬ 
ification  without  input  to  the  tape.  Stand¬ 
by  power  retains  the  stored  data  although 
the  keyboard  may  be  turned  off.  The  visu¬ 
al  display  will  indicate  the  last  format 
inserted  or  recalled. 

«  *  • 

Any  line  or  halftone  negative  can  be 
reproduced  same  size  as  a  black  and  white 
proof  similar  to  a  Velox  or  silverprint  in 
three  minutes  with  the  new  Vandercook 
dry  Proof/Print  system. 

The  proof  quality  of  this  Vandercook 
system  is  suitable  for  reproduction  and 
the  print  can  be  used  as  camera  ready 
art. 

The  system  utilizes  a  grainless,  sensi¬ 
tized  paper  coated  one  side  or  both  sides 
and  a  print  finisher.  It  needs  no  dark¬ 


room,  no. hand  work,  no  chemicals.  Prom 
start  to  finish,  the  2-step  system  takes  less 
than  three  minutes.  Using  a  vaccuum 
frame,  the  negative  is  contacted  to 
Proof/Print  paper  and  exposed  to  a  con¬ 
ventional  ultraviolet  light  source  for  25 
seconds — then  run  through  the  dry  print 
finisher.  In  less  than  a  minute  an  odor¬ 
less,  non-toxic  finished  Proof/Print  that 
will  accept  typing,  pencil  or  ink  is  deliv¬ 
ered. 

By  varying  exposure  time,  tonal  grada¬ 
tions  can  be  achieved  to  indicate  color 
break.  Proof/Prints  offer  dimensional 
stability,  opacity,  and  fidelity  from  a 
coarse  to  a  fine  300-line  screen. 

*  *  * 

Series  2,  a  new  line  of  drying  systems 
for  high  speed  web  letterpress  and  web 
offset  presses,  is  available  from  TEC  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.,  DePere,  Wisconsin.  Series  2 
advances  are  included  in  the  full  line  of 
TECOMPACT  and  TEC  Model  LA  dry¬ 
ers,  incorporating  all  improvements  made 
by  TEC  over  the  past  four  years. 

New  features  in  the  Series  2  line  are: 
improved  Coanda  bars,  with  25%  larger 
slots  for  increased  floating  power  and 
heat  transfer;  continuous  slot  orifices  in 
all  Coanda  bars;  large  volume  entrance 
and  exit  impingement  scrubber  nozzles  for 
air  flow  control  and  solvent  removal;  and 
lower  web  temperatures  due  to  increased 
heat  transfer  and  air  flow. 

*  *  * 

Richmond  Graphic  Systems,  Inc.,  of 
Cranston,  R.I.,  announces  a  litho  plate 
processor  that  reduces  offset  pre-press 
time  from  25  to  four  minutes. 

Richmond’s  Micro-Perfect  PlateMaTe 
PMT  processors  are  diffusion  transfer 
processors  designed  to  develop  a  printing 
image  on  a  plate  in  one  step.  The  process 
eliminates  the  conventional  film — negative 
intermediate  step  as  well  as  the  separate 
processing  of  both  film  and  plate. 

The  PlateMaTe/270  was  designed  spe¬ 
cifically  for  use  with  all  sizes  of  the  new 
Kodak  PMT  metal  litho  printing  plate. 
The  270  is  adjustable  and  processes  a 
variety  of  materials  such  as  metal  plates, 
films  and  papers.  This  unit  delivers  the 
fully  processed  plate  flat  onto  the  plate 
delivery  board  in  minutes,  after  which  it 
shuts  off  automatically. 

Micro-Perfect  PlateMaTe  PMT  proc¬ 
essors  are  designed  for  inplant  printing 
production  with  offset  duplicators,  and 
also  for  printing  small  newspapers,  tech¬ 
nical  bulletins,  forms,  reports,  school 
yearbooks,  and  other  types  of  medium- 
scale  production  on  conventional  sheet-fed 
or  web  presses  of  medium  size  with  runs 
up  to  25,000  impressions. 

*  *  * 

nuarc  (Company,  Chicago  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  graphic  arts  equipment,  has  added 
a  special  platemaker  for  exposing  Cro- 
malin  proofs.  It  has  a  special  re-set  timer 
calibrated  in  seconds  for  exact  repeat  ex¬ 
posures  and  a  hi-low  power  switch — ^low 
intensity  for  proofing  and  high  intensity 
for  regular  platemaking. 

nuarc  has  also  announced  a  new  wash¬ 
er/viewer  sink  designed  to  function  inde¬ 
pendently  or  as  an  accessory  to  the  new 
space  saving  VIS  line  of  darkroom  sinks. 
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the  toughest  man  in  the  news  ink  business 

He’s  got  to  be.  Because  he's  responsible  for  the  quality  and  uniformity  of  U.S.  newspaper  black  and 
color  inks.  He  must  make  sure  that  every  ink  delivery  you  get  is  exactly  to  your  formula.  Week  after 
week  after  week.  So  you  can  depend  every  day  on  the  performance  of  U.S.  news  inks,  whether  you’re 
printing  letterpress  or  offset.  We’ll  formulate  the  right  ink  for  your  paper  and  press.  For  the  most 
trouble-free  runs  you’ve  ever  had. 


United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation 

343  Murray  Hill  Pkwy.,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  0.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A  subsidiary  of  Millmaster  Onyx  Corporation 
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Direct  printing 

{Continued  from  page  36) 

The  Davenport  (la.)  Times  Democrat, 
plus  two  other  Lee  Newspapers,  the  Lin¬ 
coln  (Neb.)  Journal  Star  and  Racine 
(Wise.)  Journal-Times  use  Napp  water- 
soluble  photopolymer  plates  for  their  en¬ 
tire  press  run,  according  to  Gary  L.  Ben- 
shoof,  technical  director,  Lee  Enterprises. 
The  three  papers  each  use  approximately 
500  plates  per  week  for  printing  both 
monochrome  and  color,  with  all  runs  col¬ 
lect. 

Benshoof  told  the  Great  Lakes  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference  that  the  Napp  plate  is  to 
be  manufactured  and  marketed  by  NAPP 
Systems  (SA)  Inc.,  a  joint  venture  of  Lee 
Enterprises  and  Nippon  Paint  Co.,  Ltd., 
Osaka,  Japan. 

He  said  that  the  Napp  plate  is  sensitive 
to  a  small  portion  of  the  ultraviolet  spec¬ 
trum,  with  relief  depth  of  .028  of  an  inch, 
supported  on  a  .010-inch  aluminum  base. 
Highlight  depth  runs  from  .007  to  .012  of 
an  inch,  with  highlight  dots  of  a  pyramid- 
shape,  and  featuring  a  “highlight  bump.” 

The  plates  have  been  tested  on  a  pro¬ 
duction  run  of  over  200,000  with  no  loss  of 
quality,  and  require  no  pre-conditioning. 
The  platemaking  process  can  be  carried 
out  in  normal  room  light. 

“For  processing,  we  use  one  printing 
exposure  lamp,  a  single  plate  washout 
unit,  and  a  drying  oven.  Each  of  the  three 
Lee  papers  require  two  of  each  to  meet 
their  production  requirements,  and  it  is 
possible  for  one  man  to  produce  18  to  21 


newspaper  pages  per  hour.  Total 
throughput  time  of  one  plate  after  proc¬ 
essing  of  the  negative  is  ten  minutes,”  he 
said. 

“We  have  found  virtually  no  change  in 
exposure  or  sensitivity  of  the  plate  since 
we  started  using  it,  with  exposure  time 
the  same  today  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

“We  recommend  that  the  negative  be 
exposed  through  the  base,  and  that  the 
film  have  a  semi  or  matte  finish  emulsion, 
enabling  the  film  to  be  drawn  closer  and 
more  evenly  to  the  plate  during  exposure 
on  the  vacuum  frame. 

Benshoof  added  that  the  plate  is  placed 
in  a  washout  unit  using  only  tap  water, 
after  exposure.  The  water,  which  is  then 
recirculated  under  pressure,  is  sprayed 
onto  the  face  of  the  plate,  leaving  a  relief 
image  of  superior  reproduction  quality. 
The  washed  out  plate  is  placed  into  the 
oven  for  drying  and  hardening  for  four 
minutes. 

He  also  said  that  after  a  fully  automat¬ 
ic  processing  system  is  available  this 
spring,  the  time  cycle  from  exposure  to 
finished  plate  will  be  cut  from  ten  minutes 
to  eight  minutes  or  less,  with  a  plate  per 
minute  following  thereafter. 

A  manufacturing  plant  for  the  Napp 
System  is  now  under  construction  in  San 
Diego,  California. 

“The  Trenton  Times  picked  the  Hercu¬ 
les  Merigraph  System  because  it  best 
suited  our  needs,”  according  to  Tom  Maz- 
zitelli,  assistant  production  manager.  “As 
w'e  tested,  Hercules  solved  their  problems 
and  were  producing  a  plate  with  repro¬ 


duction  that  was  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  the  other  plates  on  our  press,  for  a 
cost  we  could  afford,  of  $2.50  per  plate. 
Also,  Hercules  personnel  have  backed  up 
their  promises  with  performance  and  have 
been  able  to  perform  necessary  mainte¬ 
nance  or  repairs  at  short  notice  when 
needed.” 

Mazzitelli  pointed  out  that  the  Times 
uses  a  type  200  semi-automatic  system, 
with  an  exposure  and  developer  unit,  with 
two  of  each  unit  in  the  plant  at  initial 
cost  of  $107,000,  and  permitting  produc¬ 
tion  of  48  plates  per  hour. 

Required  components  for  making  a 
plate  are  liquid  photopolymer  resin,  plate 
substrate,  cover  film,  and  a  negative.  The 
plate  is  .030  thick,  with  a  relief  of  .020. 

“We  have  eliminated  our  stereo  depart¬ 
ment,  with  all  employees  except  one  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  press  room.  Our  engraving 
department  makes  our  plates  and  sends 
them  to  the  pressroom  trimmed  and  ready 
to  be  locked-up.  We  re-located  our  engrav¬ 
ing  room  adjacent  to  the  press  room  in  a 
24-hour  period. 

“Our  saddles  are  on  press  lock-up  only 
with  one  saddle  locking  into  the  one 
above.  Lock-up  time  is  decreasing  con¬ 
stantly,  with  the  last  plate  being  locked- 
up  as  fast  as  a  stereo  plate,”  he  said. 

• 

Shaheen  places  order 
for  Goss  Metro  presses 

Millionaire  oil  industrialist  John  M. 
Shaheen  has  placed  an  order  for  a  Goss 
Metro  offset  press  capable  of  printing  60,- 
000  newspapers  of  144  pages  per  hour, 
Editor  &  Publisher  has  been  informed. 

It  has  been  widely  rumored  that 
Shaheen,  owner  of  Shaheen  Natural 
Resources,  an  oil-paper  and  chemical  com¬ 
pany,  is  planning  to  publish  an  afternoon 
daily  newspaper  in  New  York  City.  The 
paper  would  operate  out  of  the  old  Morn¬ 
ing  Telegraph  Building  in  Manhattan. 
The  building  was  vacated  when  Triangle 
Publications,  publishers  of  the  Daily  Rac¬ 
ing  Form,  closed  the  Morning  Telegraph. 

Bruce  Mair,  former  president  of  the 
defunct  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News, 
who  has  joined  Shaheen  in  New  York, 
answers  inquiries  about  publishing  inten¬ 
tions  with  a  “no  comment.” 
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Full  Newspaper  Page 
3  Copies  a  Minule 
Under  IO4  a  Copy 


Full-page  pasteups  .  .  .  phototypesetting  output  ...  art  department 
layouts  .  .  .  library  .  .  .  office  and  accounting  requirements  —  COPY- 
STAR  Proofing  meets  all  these  needs  at  a  price  even  the  small  plant 
can  justify.  Original  remains  flat.  Proofs  cut  automatically  and  waste- 
free  to  copy-length  from  rolls  1 7",  11",  8y2"  or  5y2"  wide.  COPYSTAR 
operates  on  115-130  volts.  It  measures  25"  wide,  22y2"  deep,  14y2" 
high.  It  weighs  154  pounds.  Priced  at  less  than  $3,500. 

C.  For  more  information:  QUIDO  E.  HERMAN 

Director  of  Marketing 
1372  BALHAN  DRIVE 
PpySCSlB  CONCORD.  CALIF.  94521 

m  division  of  415/682-5002 

^HAMADA  PRINTING 
PRESS  OF  AMERICA.  INC. 

1100  East  11th  Street  •  Los  Angeles,  California  90021  •  213/622-9245 


NAPSCO  has  one  of  the  largest  selections  o 
cold  type  equipment  in  U.S.  Many  trade-in 
from  Compugraphic  equipment,  oftei 
priced  lower  than  trade-in  allowed. 

•  Justowriters  *  Compugraphics 

•  Headliners  *  Linofilm  Quick 

•  Varitypers  •  TTS— IBM 

•  Friden8201  •  ATF 

•  Photons  •  Etc. 

LEASES  -  TERMS  -  CASH 

TRADE  UP  TO  COMPUGRAPHIC 

Use  your  old  cold  type  setters  as  down 

payment. 

Write  for  new  list  of  Used  Equipment 
.  &  Prices 


NATIONAL  PUBLISHERS'  SUPPLY  CORP. 

Box  29,  Berlin,  Wis.  54923  •  414-361-0660 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  NYC  10010  •  212-691-9850 
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MODEL 

SST2024 

CAMERA 


»4,295  ^ 

MODEL  2024V 

VERTICAL 

CAMERA 


Why  complicate  your  life  by  ordering  your  cameras  and  platemaking 
equipment  separately?  nuArc  makes  it  all  so  simple:  •  A  single  nuArc 
Conversion  Package  contains  everything  you  need  to  convert  your 
paper's  camera  and  plate  departments  to  offset  •  Horizontal  or 
Vertical  20"  x  24"  nuArc  camera  •  Famous  Flip-Top  "all-in-one" 
Platemaker  •  Slim-Line  Light  Table  •  Rugged  Developing  Sink. 

You  can't  buy  better  cameras— and  nuArc's  Flip-Top  Platemaker  has 
^  been  known  for  years  as  the  best  in  the  business.  So  save  all 
““  %  the  time  of  looking  over  different  brands  of  equipment. 

\  Save  production  delays  by  having  everything  delivered 
at  once,  ready  to  use.  And,  if  you  need  any  other  offset 
equipment  (plateroom,  darkroom,  stripping  room) 
nuArc  has  it.  Put  all  the  responsibility  on  one  supplier 
I  who  can  furnish  everything. 


\  $395 

MODEL  FDS24  SINK 


('Includes  SST2024V  Camera, 
FT40  Flip-Top,  VLT42F  Light  Table, 
FOS24  Sink.  Add  $295fortwo-way 
back  shown  on  SST2024.) 


$1,295 

MODEL  FT40 
FLIP-TOP  PLATEMAKER 


<275 

MODEL  VLT  42F 
LIGHT  TABLE 


■  ‘'Camerd’-: 
to  Platemaker 
•  ...to  Press,.. ' 


Read  All  About  Itl 

□  Please  send  me  your  free  brochure,  "How  One  Newspaper 
Converted  to  Offset." 
r~|  Have  your  local  nuArc  man  call. 


nuArc  company,  inc. 

4100  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60651,  U.S.A.,  Area  Code  312, 278-3300 

Nt«  Ytrk,  Ntw  V«rk  10014,  175  Varick  St..  Area  Code  212,  255-7330 
Lot  Aniolet,  Calif.  9001S,  1221  S.  Maple  Ave .  Area  Code  213, 746-3700 
Atlanta,  Georgia  10324,  555  Armour  Circle  N.E.,  Area  Code  404, 873-5566 
Oallot,  Toiat  76247, 7209  Envoy  Court,  Area  Code  214, 637-5710 
■aiton.  Matt.  02210, 264  Summer  St.,  Area  Code  617, 542-1040 
Wathington,  D.C.  20010, 3182  Bladensburg  Rd.,  N.E ,  Area  Code  202, 832-2110 
Eipart  Divition,  4100  W  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.,  U.S.A.  CABLE:  “NUARCO" 
In  Conado;  nuArc  Co.  at  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  REXDALE,  Ontario.  Canada 
27  Enterprise  Rd.,  Area  Code  416, 248-0215 


Name. 


Attach  this  to  your  letterhead,  sign  your  name  and  mail  it  to 
Dept.  370ED 


Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Daytona  Beach  newspaper 
saves  with  system  approach 


“There’s  a  friendly  neighbor  of  mine 
who’s  made  speeches  all  over  the  country 
on  the  basis  of  a  single  stand-alone  ter¬ 
minal  and  a  headful  of  plans,”  quipped 
Tippen  Davidson  at  the  recent  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Composition 
Association  in  Boston. 

Davidson  is  General  Manager  of  the 
Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal  Cor¬ 
poration  and  was  a  featured  speaker 
at  the  convention  on  the  subject  of  “total 
systems.” 

“A  system  is  a  series  of  devices  and 
people  arranged  to  work  together  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  series  of  jobs  leading  to  a 
common  objective,”  he  continued.  “I  have 
called  our  system  at  Daytona  Beach  a 
copy  processing  system  because  as  a  sys¬ 
tem  it  is  more  than  a  high-speed  input 
device;  more  than  a  filing  system;  more 
than  an  error-correcting  device;  more 
than  a  typesetting  machine.  It  is,  in 
fact,  all  of  those  things.  But  the  whole  is 
a  good  deal  more  than  the  sum  of  the 
parts. 

“It  was  planned  with  a  need  in  mind — 
the  need  to  reduce  costs  and  speed  up 
production.  The  original  idea — which  de¬ 
veloped  as  soon  as  we  saw  our  first  VDT 
terminal — was  to  interrupt  the  data 
stream  to  make  corrections  before 
typesetting.  From  this  seed  the  whole 
idea  developed  more  or  less  whole.” 

Davidson’s  “seed”  developed  into  what 
is  now  called  the  Star  Copy  Processing 
System.  Davidson  and  his  people  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  original  design  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  with  Xylogics,  Inc.,  who  wrote  the 
software  packages  and  interfaced  the 
hardware.  The  CPS  is  now  marketed  by 
Star  Graphic  Systems,  Inc. 

The  system  is  on-line,  with  no  tape 


correct  is  tape  generated  to  run  the  photo¬ 
typesetters.  “They’re  working  now  on  pro¬ 
grams  to  bring  our  CompStar  191  on-line 
into  the  system,”  comments  Davidson. 

Experimenting  with  reader 

Daytona  Beach  is  also  experimenting 
with  an  optical  character  reader  as  addi¬ 
tional  input  into  the  system.  The  class¬ 
ified  department  is  now  equipped  with 
typewriters  using  a  Perry  199  OCR 
font.  Forms  are  being  designed  and 
numbered  with  optically  readable  char¬ 
acters.  The  scanner  will  be  interfaced 
with  the  CPS  in  an  on-line  mode  in  the 
near  future.  This  will  eliminate  the  re¬ 
keyboarding  step  currently  involved  in 
the  scanner’s  tape  mode  use. 

“We’re  expanding  the  system  even 
further,”  says  Davidson,  “taking  the 
16K  computer  and  bringing  it  up  to  20K, 
adding  a  third  disk  to  give  us  about 
3,000,000  characters  of  disk  storage  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  adding  more  VDT  termi¬ 
nals.” 

The  system  now  drives  seven  photo¬ 
typesetting  machines.  There  are  four 
Linofilm  SuperQuicks  (two  of  which  are 
extended  range)  which  handle  news  text 
and  heads;  a  CompStar  190  for  straight 
matter,  stock  market  reports,  and  gener¬ 
al  body  type;  a  CompStar  191  for  solid 
and  display  classified;  and  a  Linotron 
505  for  display  ads  and  commercial 
typesetting.  (Daytona  Beach  has  exten¬ 
sive  commercial  printing  facilities  with 
a  complete  operation  from  typesetting 
through  bindery) 

Heaviest  use  for  the  CPS  thus  far  is 
news  text  and  classified  ads.  For  news. 


edited  copy  comes  in  from  the  news  room 
and  is  retyped  on  the  Facit  keyboards 
for  direct  entry  into  the  computer  sys¬ 
tem.  The  wire  service  interfaces  trans¬ 
mit  wire  service  copy  directly  into  the 
system.  Again,  no  tape.  The  material  is 
called  out  on  the  VDT  screens,  edited, 
formatted  according  to  desk  directions, 
automatically  justified,  and  routed  to  a 
punch  which  produces  tape  to  drive  the 
phototypesetting  machines. 

The  classified  advertising  procedure 
involves  the  following:  the  ads  come  up 
on  forms  which  are  now  being  modified 
for  expected  optical  scanning.  The  copy 
is  typed  on  the  Facits,  and  codes  insert¬ 
ed.  There’s  a  five-level  ad  number;  a 
three-level  classification  number;  a  string 
of  codes  for  start  and  kill  date;  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  system  that  the  ad  is  to  be 
inserted  alphabetically  and/or  numeri¬ 
cally;  and  which  “sort”  is  to  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  the  other;  and  skip  date. 

Everything  but  ad  and  classification 
number  is  optional.  The  complexity  of 
the  coding  is  a  function  of  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  ad.  If  the  ad  is  to  run  on  the 
day  it  comes  up  and  for  that  day  only, 
it’s  not  even  necessary  to  put  in  start 
and  kill  dates. 

A  kill  sheet  comes  up  with  the  num¬ 
bers  of  those  ads  to  be  prematurely 
dropped. 

The  ads  come  up  to  the  Facit  opera¬ 
tors  all  day,  intermixed  with  other  types 
of  copy.  The  material  is  punched  in¬ 
discriminately.  There’s  no  need  for  pre¬ 
sorting.  The  copy  is  given  arbitrary  in¬ 
put  code  numbers.  If  the  operator  is 
punching  the  next  day’s  editorials,  some 
classified  ads,  a  story  for  the  sports 
page,  etc.,  the  proofreader  can  sit  down 
with  the  hard  copy  received  from  the 
originating  department,  call  the  story  or 
ad  out  on  the  screen  by  the  input  code 

{Continued  on  page  44) 


generated  at  any  point  in  the  process 
until  everything’s  ready  for  the  photo¬ 
typesetters.  It  interfaces  five  Facit  in¬ 
puts  and  three  AP  wire  units  directly 
into  a  computer  mainframe  which  houses, 
in  fact,  two  computers — one  with  8K  of 
memory,  used  primarily  for  input;  the 
second,  with  16K  memory,  handling  the 
VDT  terminals  and  typographic  functions. 

Copy  is  called  out  from  the  computer 
on  four  Video  Display  Terminals  for 
editing,  correcting,  formatting,  and  proof¬ 
reading.  Only  when  copy  is  absolutely 


aon  6S9-6««t 
N.Y.  MiOfiai  (ai2>  367-3373 


Facit  typawritars  are  the  primary  input  to  the  system;  the  typewriters  transmit  data  directly 
into  the  computer. 
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Set  a  faster  pace 
foryour 
Pacesetter. 


Those  key.,  ,'uo  pro  pioqt.uTitiied  and  laheiocl 
flit  spocitit;  Paeoseltor  tioll  functions. 


ffu-niuiruitij  line  lun-pti  is  disf  tayeef  h('io  m 
pic  as  pninis  and  ciuarlc-r  pom's 

Widtti  canaiit  't'cepfa'  ii";  inside  can  ;Toro  widiti 
values  tnr  up  to  hfi  distmi  t  lyp.efanes.  Anti  .vith 
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These  keys  can  store  up  to  32  full  formats,  and 
16  of  them  can  be  Ciimbined  vath  function  or 
text  codes.  One  keystroke  and  the  complete 
format  or  text  passage  is  punr.hed  auto¬ 
matically. 

I  ast  3?  codes  entered  are  displayed  fieie 

Optional  v^ord  delete  rubs  out  the  last  word 
kr'yboa'ded  and  restores  )UStification  range 
siprials  and  line  lenctfi  counter. 


I  or  full  details  on  AKI  s  Autocount  PPS  for  your  . 
t'aeesetter  catl  us  collect  in  the  West  at  (206)  747-6960. 
in  Ifie  East  at  (404)  344  9291.  Or  write  our  Oeneral 
Sales  Manager,  Autornix  Keyboards.  Inc  , 

3-t80  Greenbrier  Pkwy  S.W  .  Suite  224''  Atlanta,  Ga  30331 . 
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complexity,  etc.  They  process  six  to  15 
sets  a  day. 

When  the  proofreader  puts  a  set  of 
ads  into  the  daily  file,  he  adds  a  line  at 
the  top  which  identifies  the  set  number 
and  his  name.  When  all  sets  are  in,  the 
processing  of  the  file  begins. 

The  daily  ad  file  is  called  up  and 
dumped  on  punched  paper  tape  in  unjus¬ 
tified  form  as  backup.  They  then  shut 
down  the  justification  part  of  the  com¬ 
puter  system — the  input  computer  is 
still  running — taking  out  the  news  pro¬ 
gram  and  inserting  the  class  ad  pro¬ 
gram.  This  takes  about  20  seconds.  The 
classified  program  includes  automatic  sort 
and  merge.  It  takes  about  four  min¬ 


utes  to  sort  and  merge  the  new  ads  with 
the  old.  Thus,  a  brand  new  master  file  is 
created  and  stored  on  disk.  Old  master 
files  are  held  on  disk  for  two  days  on  the 
average  in  case  they’re  needed. 

Then  they  call  up  an  error  file  which 
is  generated  by  the  computer.  The  error 
file  will  include  such  things  as  incorrect 
or  missing  codes.  If  non-classified  mate¬ 
rial,  e.g.,  a  news  story,  has  been  entered 
into  the  class  ad  system  accidentally,  the 
sort  and  merge  program  just  kicks  it 
back  into  the  error  file. 

Mistakes  impossible 

“There’s  really  no  way  for  the  system 
to  make  mistakes,’’  Davidson  em¬ 
phasizes.  “It  will  always  default  to 
something  intelligible  if,  for  example, 
codes  are  forgotten.  If  something  is  lost, 
you  can  always  search  computer  memory 
using  the  scroll  feature  on  the  VDT  ter¬ 
minals  to  find  it.’’ 

All  classified  ads  are  checked  twice. 
Each  set  gets  two  readers  after  it’s  been 
entered  into  the  system.  The  first  reader 
simply  reads  the  copy  and  files  it  back 
into  the  system.  The  second  reader 
rechecks  the  set  and,  after  making  any 
needed  corrections,  sends  it  to  the  daily 
ad  file. 

At  present,  there  are  no  display  ads 
being  run  on  the  system.  Daytona  Beach 
interfaces  tape  perforating  keyboards 
with  the  phototypesetting  machine.  How¬ 
ever,  plans  call  for  the  use  of  the  optical 
scanner  to  handle  this  work  through  the 
CPS. 

“We’re  investigating  two  options,’’  says 
Davidson.”  One  would  have  the  mark¬ 
up  man  call  relatively  raw  copy  on 
the  screen,  put  in  the  coding,  and  then 
run  it  through.  The  other  would  have 
the  mark-up  man  take  raw  copy  after 
it’s  been  entered  into  the  system,  mark 
up  the  function  codes  and  give  it  to  a 
lesser-experienced  man  who’d  enter  the 
codes  on  the  VDT  terminal.  The  later 
route  will  probably  be  the  proper  one 
where  a  lot  of  copy  is  involved.” 

Davidson  pinpoints  the  benefits  ac¬ 
crued  from  the  use  of  the  CPS,  thus  far. 
“At  the  moment,  we  can  point  to  the 
attrition  of  five  people,  with  another 
four  transferred  to  other  operations,”  he 
says.  “We  cut  out  a  galley  proofing  oper¬ 
ation  which  cost  more  than  $12,000  a 
year.  We  still  make  a  few  galley  proofs, 
but  the  savings  are  enormous.  I  estimate 
that  at  the  end  of  two  years,  our  savings 
will  be  at  the  rate  of  about  $82,000  a 
year — 12%  of  our  total  composing  room 
cost. 

“Newspaper  deadlines  in  the  last  year 
have  been  moved  forward  by  an  hour  or 
more.  This  is  a  big  competitive  advant¬ 
age. 

“As  for  errors,  prior  to  using  the 
CPS,  we  made  about  one  in  every  30 
lines  on  the  average.  Now  we  make  few¬ 
er  than  one  error  in  300  lines — so  few 
that  we  could  eliminate  our  galley  proof 
operation,  as  indicated  above. 

“A  number  of  greasy-grind  composing 
room  chores  have  been  automated.  Our 
TV  log  is  handily  revised  on  the  VDT 
screen  before  being  automatically  rejust¬ 
ified,  reformatted,  and  issued  as  ready- 
to-use-tape.  With  OCR,  we’ll  be  automa¬ 
ting  such  things  as  ^x  scores,  racing 
results,  and  legal  advertising.” 
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number,  and  proofread  for  correctness 
and  to  insure  that  the  screen  reflects  a 
viable  input  number  corresponding  with 
that  on  the  manuscript.  If  there’s  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  coding  sequence, 
etc.,  it’s  corrected  on  the  terminals. 

After  the  ad  is  proofread,  the  VDT 
operator  pushes  a  button  which  trans¬ 
mits  it  to  the  daily  ad  file.  This,  too,  is 
indiscriminate,  the  latest  ad  being  sent 
last.  For  purposes  of  convenience,  Day¬ 
tona  divides  ads  into  sets  of  15  or  20, 
depending  upon  the  leng^th  of  the  ad. 


LETTERFLEXcutour 
operating  costs  30%' 


#''LETTERFLEX  changed  our 

minds  about  offset,"  says 
Ed  Ray.  Production 
Manager  of  the  Hollywood 
(Fla.)  Sun-Tattler. 

gave  us  the  best 
looking  paper  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  for 
many  reasons . . . 

"Labor  costs  are  lower  because  platemaking  is 
automated  and  press  operation  is  much  simpler. 
"Paper  waste  is  half  that  of  offset,  saving  a  paper  our 
size  about  $1 5.CXX)  a  year. 

"Ink  costs  are  less.  We  need  no  special  chemicals 
to  maintain  the  press.  Blanket  and 
roller  life  is  much  longer." 
up  you,  too, 

LETTERFLEX  makes 
sense.  Get 
touch  with  us  now. 


LETTERFLEX  SYSTEMS 
W.R.Gr*c«4Co. 
ClarksviU*,  Maryland  2102S 
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On-Line 


The  Winter  Haven  (Fla.)  Daily  News- 
Chief  opened  its  new  office  and  production 
plant  with  a  week-lonf?  open  house,  at¬ 
tended  by  over  2000  people. 

The  new  plant  comprises  24,000  square 
feet  of  space.  New  equipment  includes  a 
Cottrell  V-25  web  offset  press. 

«  «  « 

The  Nashville  Banner  and  The  Ten¬ 
nessean  have  announced  plans  for  a  $1 
million  expansion  program,  on  land  ac¬ 
quired  earlier  from  the  Louisville  &  Nash¬ 
ville  Railroad. 

The  bottom  two  levels  of  the  four-story 
structure  will  be  used  to  store  newsprint; 
the  third  level  will  provide  employee 
parking;  and  the  fourth  level,  executive 
and  circulation  department  offices  for  the 
two  newspapers. 

«  «  * 

Wood-Hoe  division  of  Wood  Industries 
will  build  a  new  four  unit  Lithoflex  web 
offset  newspaper  press  for  the  6-day  per 
week  production  of  the  Galesburg  (Ill.) 
Register-Mail. 

The  Register-Mail  will  also  replace  its 
typecasting  machines  with  phototypeset¬ 
ting.  The  Wood-Hoe  offset  press  will  re¬ 
place  an  existing  Goss  letterpress. 

The  Lithoflex  four  plate  wide  offset 
press  is  designed  for  offset  production  of 
mid-size  daily  newspapers  and  provides  a 
high  degree  of  color  flexibility. 

*  *  « 

The  Miami  Herald  has  formed  a  new 
division  to  improve  the  newspaper  by 
using  new  printing  technology  data  proc¬ 
essing  and  management  engineering  tech¬ 
niques. 

The  new  Information  Systems  Division 
will  design  new  systems  for  processing 
news  stories  and  advertising,  and  for  cir¬ 
culation,  production  and  administration  of 
the  paper. 

*  «  « 

The  Greeley  (Col.)  Daily  Tribune  is 
now  using  the  Mergenthaler  Cor-Rec- 
Term  terminal  system  for  processing  clas¬ 
sifieds.  Conversion  to  video  display  for 
handling  classifieds  was  completed  in 
March. 

*  *  * 

The  Lompoc  (Cal.)  Record  has  started 
a  $332,000  expansion  project.  A  new  two- 
story  plant  will  be  built  on  the  same  lot 
where  the  daily’s  former  office  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  in  December,  1971. 

*  *  * 

The  Shawnee  (Okla.)  News-Star  has 

ordered  a  five-unit  Goss  Urbanite  offset 

press  as  part  of  its  $500,000  conversion  to 
offset  and  photocomposition.  March  1,  1974 
has  been  scheduled  as  the  first  offset  issue 
to  be  published. 

«  «  * 

The  Daily  Journal  of  Commerce,  a  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.  business  newspaper,  has 
switched  to  offset  printing.  A  Goss  com¬ 
munity  press  has  been  installed  alongside 
the  firm’s  commercial  printing  division’s 
ATF  offset  units  with  the  heatset  facili¬ 
ties  for  four-color  reproduction. 


The  change  is  being  made  in  two  basic 
steps.  Production  is  continuing  in  hot  met¬ 
al  with  full-page  repros  being  pulled  for 
shooting  and  platemaking  in  the  lithogra¬ 
phic  pre-press  department.  Photos  are 
dropped  in  with  pre-processing  by  PMT 
on  85-line  screen.  Camera-ready  ad  copy 
is  handled  likewise. 

The  second  step  will  come  with  all  pho¬ 
tographic  composition  this  spring. 

«  *  * 

Two  Randolph  County,  Ala.  papers,  the 
Roanoke  Leader  and  the  Randolph  Press, 
have  converted  to  offset.  This  conversion 
left  Alabama  with  only  11  weeklies  and 
eight  dailies  still  using  letterpress. 

*  «  * 

As  part  of  a  general  expansion,  the 
West  Side  Reporter,  of  Houston,  Texas, 
has  added  4,000  square  feet  of  space. 


three  units  of  Harris  V-25  web  offset 
press  capacity  (to  an  existing  six  units), 
bought  a  film  processor,  camera,  photo¬ 
composition  machine  and  a  Sheridan  In¬ 
serter. 

The  three  new  Harris  press  units  are  so 
configured  that  nine  units  of  Harris  offset 
may  be  run  as  two  presses:  one  with  five 
units;  one  with  four.  The  five  unit  press 
combines  the  three  new  V-25  and  two 
V-22  units. 

West  Side  Reporter  is  a  weekly  with  a 
circulation  of  22,000.  The  firm  also  pub¬ 
lishes  a  100,000-circulation  free  48-page 
want  ad  tabloid  on  pink  newsprint. 

«  «  * 

The  LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus  has 
converted  to  offset  as  part  of  a  $750,000 
remodeling  program.  The  Herald-Argus 
held  a  public  open  house  April  10  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  changes. 
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CfcecCey  K  Cof&Mi  CoMpaiuf 

2230  Edgewood  Avenue  /  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  S5426 


The  fastest,  easiest  and  most  economical  way  to 
put  top  quality  color  photos  on  every  page  of 
your  paper  is  by  direct  screening  separations. 

With  the  Carlson  Enlarger  Unlimited. 

It’s  the  fastest  of  all  separation  techniques,  r 
You’ll  have  full  color  seps  for  even  the  one 
hour  deadlines.  Simply  feed  it  a  little 
information,  and  the  Carlson  Exposure 
Computer  figures  and  controls  the  entire 
exposure-even  for  “flat”  or  tough  newspaper 
copy.  Since  it’s  designed  specifically  for 
direct  screening  convenience,  it’s  also  easier  to 
learn  and  use.  With  all  of  these  advantages, 
it  has  to  be  the  most  economical. 

And,  best  of  all,  predictableanddependablequality. 
Ask  for  a  sample  of  direct 
screened  color  printed  by  a 
newspaper. 

We’ll  also  send  our  easy- 
to-use  analysis  brochure 
that  shows  how  fast  your 
production  will  pay  for  the 
Carlson  Enlarger  Unlimited. 


Chesley  F.  Carlson  Company 
2230  Edgewood  A/enue,  Dept.  1 1 1 E 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  55426 

3onc/  /790 

□  Samples  □  The  profit  analysisUrochure 

Name - Title 

Firm 


.State - Zip 
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Sized  Line  Art, 

Sized  Typography, 
Halftone  Prints  For 
News  Columns, 
Silhouetted  Halftones 
For  Ad  Layouts, 
Screen 

Dropout  Prints 


Your  Itek  Positive  Pnntmaker  can  produce 
them  all  .  automatically 

And  that  gives  you  faster  schedules,  reduced 
costs,  and  wide  latitude  for  layout 
originality  automatically 

^Write  today  for  our  brochure,  Getting  the 
Most  Out  of  Cold  Composition," 


Itek  Business  Products,  Department  PC 

1001  Jefferson  Road,  Rochester  New  York  14603 


The  Reporfar's  expanded  cify  room 


Paper  expands  press,  city  room 


After  several  months  of  buildinK  activi¬ 
ty,  the  North  Penn  Reporter  (Lansdale, 
Pa.)  is  now  in  full  use  of  its  expanded 
and  remodeled  office  and  city  room  space. 

The  addition  of  two  Goss  Urbanite 
offset  press  units  in  March  (bringing  the 
total  to  7  units)  has  expanded  the  news¬ 
paper’s  size  to  a  peak  of  .56  pages,  and  a 
Harris  1100  CRT  is  now  in  operation  in 
the  classified  department. 

Other  changes  are  the  construction  of  a 
new  circulation  department  wing  and  new 
building  facade. 


The  new  design  is  divided  into  two 
levels:  the  upper  turned  over  to  the  new 
city  room,  gaining  a  great  deal  of  floor 
space  and  a  completely  modernized  library 
file  system;  the  lower  level  houses  display 
and  classified,  as  well  as  business  and 
administration  offices. 

The  old  section  of  the  plant,  vacated  by 
the  news  operation,  is  now  taken  up  by 
the  pa.«te-up  department,  which  for  the 
first  time  is  segregated;  advertising  in 
one  room,  editorial  in  another. 


Dallas  daily 
solves  in-plant 
pollution  problem 

After  many  years  of  seeking  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  ink  mist  and  paper  dust 
created  in  the  pressroom,  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  found  a  remedy  right  in  its  own 
backyard. 

Like  all  large  dailies,  the  Times  Herald 
long  had  been  concerned  about  the  two¬ 
fold  problem  caused  by  the  ink  and  pa¬ 
per  dust — health  and  efficiency.  In  the 
midst  of  its  probe  to  alleviate  this  situa¬ 
tion,  the  Times  Herald  learned  of  Texas 
Electronic  Precipitator  Company,  located 
in  neighborhood  suburban  Garland. 

J.  C.  McClung,  head  of  production  for 
the  Times  Herald  learned  that  TEPCO 
originally  had  engineered  an  air  cleaner 
for  oil  mist,  smoke,  dust,  etc.  McClung 
and  other  newspaper  executives  urged 
TEPCO  to  turn  its  attention  to  ‘ink  collec¬ 
tors.’ 

After  much  work  and  experimenting, 
TEPCO  came  up  with  an  air  conditioner¬ 
like  unit  which  removes  the  ink  mist  and 
other  particles  from  the  air. 

Performance  questioned 

At  first,  such  a  find  w’as  approached 
with  apprehension.  After  all,  no  one  had 
come  up  with  a  plausible  solution  before, 
and  the  adequacy  of  the  performance  re¬ 
mained  a  mute  point. 

Research  assured  McClung  that  the 
precipitator  would  work  effectively.  A 
eck  with  other  owners  of  the  equipment 
check  with  other  owners  of  the  equipment 

The  ink  collector  was  becoming  the  ob¬ 
vious  solution  to  the  problem. 
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Chuck  Lents  (left),  Tepco  sales  representative, 
and  J.  C.  McClung,  head  of  production  for  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  inspect  one  of  the  14 
ink  mist  and  paper  dust  collectors  installed  in 
The  Times  Herald  pressroom. 

Explained  McClung,  “We  opened  doors, 
had  the  men  wear  face  masks,  provided 
longer  breaks  .  .  .  but  none  of  these  were 
sound  or  long  lasting  solutions.  Over  the 
years,  we  conducted  continual  study  and 
research  on  the  ink  mist  and  dust  prob¬ 
lem.  Until  TEPCO  engineered  this  system 
for  us,  we  simply  were  butting  our  heads 
against  a  wall.  It  was  frustrating,  to  say 
the  least.” 

The  Times  Herald  press  room  requires 
14  of  the  ink  collectors  in  the  system  to 
take  care  of  dust  from  32  miles  of  paper 
and  mist  from  nine  tons  of  ink  daily.  The 
units  are  in  and  both  machine  efficiency 
and  employee  morale  are  up. 

14,  19713 


E&P  to  present 
awards  for  best 
ANPA/RI  exhibits 

For  the  second  successive  year  Editor  & 
Publisher  will  present  distinctive  awards 
for  the  best  exhibits  and  booths  at  the 
ANPA/RI’s  45th  Production  Management 
Conference,  to  be  held  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  June  10-13. 

first  prize  plaque  and  honorable  men¬ 
tion  cei-tificate  will  be  awarded  for  three 
categories:  for  island  exhibits  of  1,000 
square  feet  and  over;  for  island  exhibits 
30x.30  feet  and  less;  and  for  non-island 
booths. 

The  competition  will  be  judged  at  the 
trade  show  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Conference  in  the  Rivergate  Convention 
Center.  The  panel  of  judges  will  consist 
of  top  newspaper  publishers,  selected  by 
ANPA/RI  executives.  Judging  will  be 
based  on  general  appearance  of  exhibits, 
originality,  product  presentation  and 
demonstration,  exhibit  personnel,  lighting 
and  effects,  literature  distribution,  and 
other  factors. 

The  awards  will  be  presented  during 
the  Conference  sessions,  and  announced  in 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  Issue,  June  16,  in¬ 
cluding  photographs  of  the  judges  and  the 
winning  exhibits. 

• 

Smithsonian  receives 
Vandercook  proof  press 

The  original  Vandercook  proof  press 
designed  and  built  in  1908  by  Robert  0. 
Vandercook  has  been  accepted  by  the 
STnithsonian  Institution  for  display  in  its 
Graphic  Arts  Museum. 

Robert  Vandercook,  founder  of  Vander¬ 
cook  Division  Illinois  Tool  Works,  Inc.,  is 
credited  w'ith  having  invented  and  per¬ 
fected  the  first  proof  press  in  the  printing 
industiy.  Previously,  Washington  hand 
presses  had  been  used  by  printers  to  make 
proofs  when  they  didn’t  resort  to  the 
original  mallet  and  planing  block  method. 

Vandercook  designed  many  original  let¬ 
terpress  and  offset  pi-oof  and  testing 
presses  for  composing  rooms,  photoen¬ 
gravers,  electrotypers  and  paper  makers. 
The  newest  press  in  the  Vandercook  line 
is  the  R04-29  rotary  offset  proof  press. 
• 

ECRM  moves  quarters 

ECRM,  Inc.,  a  major  manufacturer  of 
computer-based  optical  character  recogni¬ 
tion  data-input  systems,  has  moved  into 
new  50,000  square  foot  quarters  in  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

ECRM’s  new  telephone  number  is  (617) 
275-1760. 

Tenakill  has  new  home 

Tenakill  Associates  Inc.,  successors  to 
Ren  Shulman  Associates  Inc.,  moved 
April  2  to  135  Lawrence  St.,  Hackensack, 
N.J.  The  firm  purchases  and  sells  all 
types  of  newspaper  presses  both  in  the 
United  States  and  on  a  world-wide  basis. 
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Paper  finds  few  problems 
in  quick  offset  conversion 


“When  we  decided  to  go  offset  we 
figured  we’d  do  it  all  in  one  whack,”  says 
Edward  T.  Fairchild,  publisher  of  the 
5500  daily  circulation  Athol  (Mass.) 
Daily  News.  One  night  the  door  of  the 
News’  letterpress  shop  in  downtown 
Athol  was  locked.  The  next  morning  all 
38  of  the  News’  clerical,  editorial  and 
mechanical  staff  met  in  a  remodeled  su¬ 
permarket  to  shape  the  newspaper  out 
of  cold  type,  negatives  and  plates. 

Papers  were  delivered  several  hours 
late  that  first  day.  But  each  succeeding 
issue  came  closer  to  the  accustomed  noon 
deadline  for  the  start  of  the  pressrun. 
Five  days  later,  pressmen  hit  the  start 
buttons  of  the  Goss  Community  press  at 
precisely  1:10  p.m.,  right  on  schedule. 

“Of  course,  it  wasn’t  that  simple,” 
says  Fairchild.  “Because  of  our  late  con¬ 
version  to  offset  we  had  some  benefits 
other  papers  that  converted  earlier 
didn’t  have.  We  knew  how  to  evaluate 
equipment  and  we  knew  where  to  get 
help  in  planning  our  conversion.  And  I’m 
talking  about  floor  layouts  as  well  as 
equipment,  because  we  were  aiming  at  a 
smooth,  efficient  flow  of  operations  to  cut 
down  walking  and  visiting  time  between 
mechanical  steps  in  production.” 

Fairchild’s  dictum,  to  get  copy  from 
editorial  and  advertising  departments 
into  photocomp,  camera  and  plate  pro¬ 
duction  and  onto  the  press  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  diversion  and  distraction, 
has  been  followed  as  far  as  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  a  space  7000  square  feet  in  area 
permits. 

Says  Richard  Chase,  business  manager 
of  the  Athol  Daily  News,  “While  every¬ 
one  was  learning  and  rehearsing  for  his 
new  role  in  the  conversion  we  were 
preparing  the  new  plant.  Floor  plans  for 
camera  room,  developing  and  platemak¬ 
ing  operations  were  perfected  with  the 
aid  of  Roland  B.  Gagnon  of  Bridgeport 
Engravers  Supply  (Company  and  Tom 
Reilly,  Jr.,  branch  manager  of  nu Arc’s 
northeastern  division.” 

Had  practical  ideas 

“Gagnon  and  Reilly  had  some  practical 
ideas  gained  from  working  with  other 
publishers  who  had  gone  through  the 
ordeal  of  devising  time-saving  floor 
plans.  We  had  some  pretty  definite  ideas 
of  our  own,  conditioned  on  budget  limita¬ 
tions.” 

Fairchild  noted  “Department  heads 
were  consulted  on  their  space  require¬ 
ments.  When  space  was  assigned  them, 
they  provided  layouts  for  the  equipment 
they  were  to  use.  In  the  production  end, 
Mr.  Chase  brought  in  people  like  Gagnon, 
Reilly,  people  from  Compugraphic,  tech¬ 
nical  men  from  Goss.  They  all  helped  in 
making  our  conversion  to  offset  a  turn¬ 
key  operation.” 

Display  advertising  manager  John  J. 
Michalski  promoted  the  innovation  of 
placing  an  “ad  alley”  in  his  department 
and  says:  “Ad  salesmen  have  a  first¬ 


hand  interest  in  the  ads  they’ve  sold. 
The  two  ad  compositors  can  check  on 
each  other,  thus  eliminating  need  for  an 
outside  proofreader.  If  they  have  ques¬ 
tions  the  ad  salesman  is  handy  to 
provide  answers.  This  practice  of  having 
ad  pasteup  right  in  the  ad  department 
under  supervision  of  the  ad  salesman 
has  cut  errors  close  to  the  vanishing 
point.  This  arrangement  led  to  placing 
typesetting  in  a  central  position,  easily 
accessible  to  advertising  and  news.” 

Completed  ad  and  editorial  pasteups 
are  placed  on  a  table  just  inside  the  door 
of  the  camera  room.  Casual  and  poten¬ 
tially  time-consuming  contact  between 
technicians  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Use  nuArc  camera 

Page  pasteups  are  mounted  in  the 
copyboard  of  a  nuArc  SST2024  camera. 
Exposed  film  is  processed  in  a  nuArc 
temperature  controlled  sink.  Tempera¬ 
ture  control  during  the  developing  pro¬ 
cess  insures  precise,  consistent  quality  in 
both  line  and  halftone  production  and  an 
extremely  low  level  of  film  waste. 

Negatives,  after  leaving  the  tempera¬ 
ture  controlled  sink,  are  fed  through  a 
dryer  mounted  between  the  darkroom 
and  the  stripping  and  platemaking  de¬ 
partment.  Dried  negatives  emerge  di¬ 
rectly  to  a  nuArc  negative  layout  table. 
Here  a  waiting  stripper  makes  the  flat, 
opaques  the  negative  then  exposes  and 
develops  the  plate  ready  for  the  press. 

Cameramen,  prospective  strippers  and 
platemakers  spent  several  sessions  .at 
nuArc’s  Boston  Technical  Center  train¬ 
ing  to  produce  negatives  and  make 
plates.  The  camera  and  platemaking 
equipment  used  pi'ecisely  matched  in  size 
the  operating  characteristics  of  the 
equipment  installed  in  the  Daily  News 
plant. 

Plates  are  exposed  in  the  nuArc 
FT40L  platemaking  unit  with  a  30x40" 
blanket.  This  unit,  which  is  equipped 
with  a  high-speed  xenon  light  source, 
exposes  a  plate  in  approximately  one 


Production  manoqar  William  H.  Clark  checks 
first  papers  as  the  five  unit  Goss  Community 
press  starts  its  run. 


and  one-half  to  two  minutes.  After  pro¬ 
cessing,  plates  are  taken  to  the  press 
department. 

The  Athol  Daily  News  plant  is  now 
producing  two  offset  weeklies  with  all 
composition  furnished.  With  these  press 
runs  finished  normally  about  an  hour 
before  the  12:45  to  1:00  p.m.  deadline, 
the  plant  is  able  to  spend  the  balance  of 
the  afternoon  on  its  own  presswork  and 
in  turning  out  advertising  material  for 
local  businesses.  Color  is  used  extensive¬ 
ly  for  both  outside  work  and  in  advertis¬ 
ing  appearing  in  the  Daily  News. 

In  an  appriasal  of  the  Athol  Daily 
News’  short  career  in  offset  to  date, 
publisher  Fairchild  says,  “It’s  been  sur¬ 
prisingly  smooth  and  I  think  we  can 
thank  ourselves  for  the  ease  with  which 
we’ve  made  the  transition  from  letter- 
press  to  offset.  We  knew  what  we 
wanted  to  do  and  just  how  we  wanted  to 
do  it.  Where  we  were  uncertain,  we  were 
able  to  cope  by  bringing  in  carefully 
selected  people  to  work  with  us — people 
with  experience  we  could  share  profita¬ 
bly.” 


Editorial  pa9«  makeup  h  distinct  from  ad  makeup.  Ad  pasteup  operations  are  performed 
wholly  in  the  advertising  department  under  the  ad  manager's  supervision  at  the  Athol 

Daily  News. 
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Which  Color  TV  has  the  best  picture  7, 


at  the  six  leadiil^  big-screen  color  TV’s. 


They  voted  Zenith  the  best  picture 
by  more  them  2tol. 


Test  I .  t(.\i  byOpiniMii  Rt’st'arch  CorfK^rdtiun, 

,it  till’  ('('iimd  Hilton  liott'l.  Chicdijo 


How  the  test  was  made 

The  entire  test  was  conducted  by  a 
leading  independent  research 
organization,  Opinion  Research 
Corporation,  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Opinion  Research  purchased  six 
new  color  television  sets  directly  from 
retail  stores.  All  sets  were  25-inch 
(diagonal  measurement)  solid-state,  full- 
featured  models  representing  the  six 


largest-selling  brands  in  the  United  States. 

The  test  was  set  up  in  the  lobby  of 
America’s  largest  hotel,  the  Conrad 


Hilton  in  Chicago,  to  reach  people  from 
all  over  the  country. 

All  six  sets  were  masked  so  they 
couldn’t  be  identified.  Only  the  pictures 
were  visible.  Each  picture  had  a  number 
above  it.  Viewers  were  asked  to  vote,  by 
number,  for  the  best  picture.  At  the  end 
of  each  day  of  voting,  the  sets  were 
rotated  to  new  positions. 

Different  independent  TV  service¬ 
men,  selected  by  Opinion  Research,  were 
brought  in  each  day  to  readjust  the  sets 
after  they  were  rotated. 

These  servicemen,  who  monitored 
the  performance  of  all  sets  continually, 
had  authority  to  replace  components  or 
make  any  alteration  necessary  to 
maintain  all  sets  at  peak  performance. 

By  the  end  of  the  test,  2,707  people, 
representing  every  state  in  the  nation, 
had  voted.  As  shown  in  the  table.  Zenith 
was  picked  by  more  than  2  to  1  over 
the  next  best  brand. 

See  the  difference  for  yourself  at 
your  Zenith  dealer's. 


We  want  to  hear  from  you 

We’re  proud  of  our  record  of 
building  dependable,  quality  products. 

But  if  it  should  ever  happen  that  a 
Zenith  product  doesn’t  live  up  to  your 
expectations— or  if  you  would  like 
additional  details  of  our  “best  picture” 
test— we  want  to  hear  from  you.  Write  to 
the  Vice  President,  Consumer  Affairs, 
Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  1900  N. 
Austin  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60639.  We’ll 
give  your  request  our  personal  attention. 

At  Zenith,  the  qualify  goes  in  before 
the  name  goes  on* 


HERE  WE  ARE 
BARNEY.  OUR  NEW 
^  HOME  r— 


PRED  and  BARNEY  drive  the 


GOT  EVERYTHING 
IN  THE  ^ 
TRUCK?  / 


^  NATURALDT, 

UKETHEY  SAY, 

I  EVERYTHING  MOVES 
i  BY  TRUCK 


©  1973  Manna-Barbera  Productions,  Inc. 


Everything  moves  by  truck. 

And,  as  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
nears  completion,  everything  moves  more 
quickly  by  truck. 

If  you’ve  got  it,  a  truck  brought  it. 

Much  of  it  along  the  Interstate  Highway 
System. 

More  safely,  too. 


We’re  for  that.  f  tL 

Eaton  Corporation, 

Axle  Division,  Cleveland  *™rK.nTr«k«„  .nd»tn« 
OH  44110,  manufacturers  of 
heavy-duty  Eaton*  truck  axles; 
Transmission  Division,  Kalamazoo 
Ml  49001,  manufacturers  of 
Fuller*  Roadranger*  transmissions. 


FiT 


Truck 

Components 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  Street  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 _ 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  Street  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  682  3020 


If  you  kneuf  Susie 
.,Jikeweknouf 

SUSIE  MAC 


Syndicates 


By  David  Resnick 


FRANK  GERVASI  IS  BACK 


Frank  Gervasi,  foreign  correspondent, 
magazine  writer,  lecturer,  and  author  of 
books  on  world  affairs,  has  returned  to 
daily  journalism  as  a  special  writer  and 
commentator  for  the  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate. 

After  two  months  of  investigating  the 
Middle  East  situation  on  the  spot,  he  has 
written  his  first  series  of  six  articles,  en¬ 
titled  “Israel  at  25 — The  Dream  and  the 
Reality,”  scheduled  to  appear  throughout 
the  country  beginning  April  29.  In  this 
series,  Gervasi  discloses  a  number  of 
hitherto  untold  aspects  of  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli  conflict. 

“It’s  great  to  be  back  in  the  newspaper 
business,  which  was  my  first  love,”  Ger¬ 
vasi  remarked.  “All  of  my  work  was  mo¬ 
tivated  chiefly  by  the  need  for  solvency,” 

“I  first  smelled  printer’s  ink  at  the  age 
of  12  when  I  got  a  job  after  school  hours 
and  on  Saturday  as  the  office  boy  in  the 
editorial  department  of  UOpinione,  the 
local  Italian  language  paper  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  my  home  town.  The  editor,  a  kind 
and  cultured  Tuscan  from  Florence  taught 
me  classical  Italian,  with  ‘Dante’s  In¬ 
ferno’  as  my  textbook.” 

That  knowledge  of  Italian  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  factor  later  in  the  decision  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst,  Sr.  to  assign  Ger¬ 
vasi  to  Rome  in  1935  as  chief  of  the  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  International  News  Service. 
Previously,  he  had  worked  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Philadelphia  Record,  on  the  New 
York  staff  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  as 
a  foreign  correspondent  in  Spain  for  the 
Hearst  newspapers.  He  is  fluent  in  Span¬ 
ish  and  French  in  addition  to  Italian. 

As  head  of  the  Rome  Bureau  for  I.N.S., 
Gervasi  covered  the  Ethiopian  War,  Italy’s 
intervention  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War, 
the  formation  of  the  Berlin-Rome  axis, 
the  Munich  Conference  which  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Neville  Chamberlain  of  England 


The  freshest  breeze  in  the  ad¬ 
vice  column  field,  she  has  an 
open  ear  and  an  open  heart... 
no  wise-guy  answers  or  for- 
get-about-it  formulas.  SUSIE 
McDOUGAL  wins  friends  and 
keeps  them! 


(5  columns  a  week) 


Frank  Gervasi 


promised  would  bring  “peace  in  our  time,” 
the  death  of  Pope  Pius  XI  and  the  elec¬ 
tion  and  coronation  of  Caidinal  Pacelli  as 
Pope  Pius  XII.  Gervasi  scored  world 
scoops  on  the  Vatican  stories. 

After  interviewing  Benito  Mussolini  and 
other  Facist  leaders,  Gervasi  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  World  War  II  w’as  just  around 
the  corner.  When  the  war  began  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1939,  he  became  the  roving  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  Colliers  Magazine  for 
which  he  covered  the  war  until  its  end  in 
1945. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  late 
in  1945,  he  became  the  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Colliers  and  he  has  fond 
memories  of  Drew  Pearson,  who  was  his 
friend  and  mentor  in  Washington.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  Colliers,  Gervasi  has  written  for 
many  other  leading  magazines. 

Gervasi’s  column  entitled  “Dateline: 
Your  World”  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Post  from  1954  to  1958  and  was  syndi¬ 
cated  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  by 
Worldwide  Press  Service.  He  has  also 
written  scripts  for  motion  pictures  and 
television  documentaries  in  addition  to  be¬ 
ing  the  author  of  eight  books. 


I'M  I  FIND  IT  PIFFICULT 

GOING  To  ENOUGH  MAKlHG  SURE 
CHANGE  .  You  HAVE  A  CHANGE  OF 
THE  world!  underwear  EVERY  PAY. 


C^i12  W  United  FMhira  Syndlute,  Inc. 


(Fred’s  mum,  Fred’s  dad,  Fred’s 
girl,  Fred’s  psychiatrist)  make 
up  the  cast  in  Ron  Tandberg’s 
delightfully  different  comic 
strip.  It’s  new... and  it’s  NOW 
—  unlike  any  other  daily  strip, 
and  it’s  simple  and  fast  and 
funny! 

(Daily  only) 

Available  in  camera-ready  copy. 


‘Roberto!’  serialized 

The  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate  is  distributing  a  five-part  series 
on  the  late  Roberto  Clemente,  excerpted 
from  a  forthcoming  book  by  Bill  Chris¬ 
tine,  assistant  sports  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette.  Christine  became  a 
friend  of  Clemente  when  he  started  cover¬ 
ing  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  in  1969. 


FRANK  GERVASI  and  other  war  corres¬ 
pondents,  shown  in  a  1942  photo,  during  a 
briefing  by  one  of  General  Montgomery's  staff 
officers  shortly  before  the  Battle  of  El  Alamein. 
Standing,  from  left,  the  late  Alex  Clifford, 
London  News  Chronicle;  Gervasi;  the  late 
George  Lalt,  International  News  Service;  Alan 
Moorhead,  London  Daily  Express.  Kneeling  at 
left,  the  late  Chester  Morrison,  Chicago  Sun 
Times. 
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Dick  Oldden 


New  strip  finds  humor 
in  modern  day  problems 

Relevant  is  the  word  for  “The  Genius,” 
a  new  comic  strip  that  King  Features 
introduces  May  14.  Written  and  drawn  by 
Dick  Oldden  whose  cartoons  have  ap¬ 
peared  for  many  years  in  The  New  York¬ 
er  and  other  magazines,  the  stiip  zeros 
in  on  the  humorous  side  of  man’s  struggles 
with  the  modern  world. 


WILLA"\ 

/  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  \ 

»  E4P  HELP  ME  GET  /  , . , 

\A  BETTER  J0B?y  /  THAT'S  \ 
;  CLASSIFIED  . 

:  "  ■  \information} 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON,  j 

S  Editor  &  Publisher  1 1 

{  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  •  I 

I  Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now,  *  | 
I  addressed  to:  I  | 

I  Name  . J  ! 

I  Address  . S  ! 

•  City  . I 

I  I  I 

*  State  .  Zip  . *  j 

{  Company . J  I 

I  Nature  of  Business . !  i 

I  □  My  remittance  is  enclosed.  J  i 

S  $10  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada;  all  other  | 

I  countries  $25  a  year.  I  j 


Oldden’s  main  character  is  The  Profes¬ 
sor,  who  copes  with  technology,  ecology, 
and  a  very  mod  staff.  There  is  Fritz,  his 
bumbling  assistant;  his  housekeeper,  Mil¬ 
dred,  an  unbridled  women’s  libber;  and 
Jim,  the  junior  aide  who  is  naturally 
disenchanted  with  the  Establishment. 

Dick  Oldden,  in  addition  to  being  an 
established  cartoonist  with  regular  bylines 
in  Esquire,  Saturday  Review  and  Playboy, 
is  also  an  expert  on  Kendo,  the  Japanese 
art  of  fencing  with  bamboo  poles.  He 
studied  the  sport  on  a  scholarship  in 
Tokyo,  and  in  1970  captained  the  U.  S. 
team  that  won  the  Canadian  Cup.  He 
teaches  Kendo  three  times  a  week  in  a 
New  York  academy.  Oldden,  his  wife, 
Yoko,  and  their  5-year-old  daughter 
Maya,  alternate  between  homes  in  New 
York  and  Catalina  Island. 

“The  Genius”  will  appear  as  a  daily, 
four-column  strip  starting  May  14,  and  as 
a  Sunday  comic  in  third-page  standard 
and  half-tabloid  sizes  beginning  May 
20th. 

• 

Johnson  Wax  offers 
free  fishing  column 

“Let’s  Go  Fishing,”  a  column,  handled 
by  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  for  Johnson  Wax,  currently  is 
appearing  in  245  daily  newspapers,  89 
weekly  papers  and  15  outdoor  magazines 
after  only  three  months  availability. 

Dave  Dolber,  account  executive  for 
Johnson,  said  he  writes  most  of  the 
columns  following  an  outline  provided  by 
Virgil  Ward,  former  world  and  national 
fresh-water  fishing  champion  who  was 
retained  as  an  outdoor  advisor.  The 
column  runs  with  Ward’s  byline. 

Dolber  said  the  26-column  series  is  sent 
to  papers  in  a  two  column  format  with  a 
total  measurement  of  16  to  18  column 
inches — usually  in  groups  of  four — and  in 
both  mat  and  proof  form. 

The  columns,  which  do  not  mention 
Johnson  Wax  products,  blend  hard  in¬ 
formation  with  personal  experience.  They 
are  available  by  writing  to  Ward  at  P.O. 
Box  6,  Mankato,  Minn.  56001. 

• 

Reverts  to  weekly 

The  Newark  (Del.)  Post  reverted  to  a 
weekly  publishing  schedule  on  March  30. 
Henry  Galperin,  co-publisher  with  Reg¬ 
inald  Rockwell,  said  advertising  difficul¬ 
ties  led  to  the  decision  to  stop  publishing 
on  a  daily  basis.  The  paper  went  daily  last 
November.  It  had  been  a  weekly  since 
1910. 


We'll  share  your  exposure  to 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You  probably  know  how  much  you  could 
afford  to  pay  If  you  lost  a  suit  for  libel, 
slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or  copyright 
violation.  Here's  how  to  handle  a  bigger 
judgment:  insure  the  excess  with  Employers. 

We  have  the  experience  and  the  personnel 
to  help  you  set  up  a  program  and  to  assist  In 
time  of  trouble.  Write  for  details.  Our  nearest 
office  will  contact  you  at  once.  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64105.  Other  U.  S.  offices:  New  YorK 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


"LIFE  IS  ..."  a  new  fhree-a-week  editorial 
feature  panel  beginning  April  23  from  Spadea 
Syndicate.  The  artist,  Sara  Black,  has  had  two 
children's  books  published  and  is  now  finishing 
her  doctorate  at  Dartmouth.  The  panel  lines 
are  by  a  22-year-old  Californian,  Katherine  Fox, 
who  attended  Los  Angeles  City  College  and  is 
now  working  in  that  city  for  an  investment 
counseling  service.  The  feature  is  available  in 
glossy  photo  form. 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  a  new 
chess  column — and  one  of  the  co-authors 
is  business  writer  J.  A.  Livingston. 

The  column,  “Chess,”  appears  every 
Sunday  and  is  co-authored  by  Livingston 
and  chess  master  Leroy  Dubeck.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  a  past  president  of  the  U.S.  Chess 
Federation  and  associate  professor  of 
physics  at  Temple  University. 

Livingston’s  economic  column,  “Busi¬ 
ness  Outlook,”  appears  in  the  Inquirer 
and  is  syndicated. 

The  chess  column  traces,  through  actual 
games  and  positions,  the  development  of 
tactics  and  strategy  of  grand  masters 
from  Paul  Morphy  to  Bobby  Fischer.  In 
addition  to  a  game,  each  column  presents 
a  test — a  position — to  try  the  skill  of  ex¬ 
perts  and  to  enlighten  beginners. 

• 

Cowles  sells  Des  Moines 
radio  stations  to  agency 

Tracy-Locke  Company,  Inc.  (Dallas) 
has  reached  an  agreement  in  principle  to 
buy  KRNT-am  and  KRNT-fm  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  Des  Moines  from  Cowles  Commu¬ 
nications,  Inc.  for  an  undisclosed  amount 
of  cash. 

Cowles  Communications,  which  also 
owns  KRNT-TV  in  Des  Moines,  is  selling 
its  radio  properties  in  Des  Moines  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  FCC’s  objective  that  the 
same  company  not  operate  AM,  FM,  and 
TV  stations  in  the  same  market  area, 
according  to  M.  C.  Whatmore,  Cowles 
president. 


New  chess  column 
shows  strategy 
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Photo  winner 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


PHC  Chip  Maury,  USN 


A  four-way  job  of  chutist,  air  show 
cooidinator,  photographer  and  informa¬ 
tion  officer  with  the  Navy  Parachute 
Team  was  next  for  Maury.  It  was  while 
with  this  team  that  he  was  loaned  as 
I)hotogiapher  to  the  U.S.  Parachute  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  1968  national  champion¬ 
ships  and  again  for  similar  events  in  the 
next  three  years.  He  was  also  free-fall 
photographer  for  the  U.S.  team  in  the 
1968  World  Parachute  Chami)ionships  at 
Graz,  .4ustria.  There’ve  been  numerous 
interservice  assignments  to  parachute  test 
projects  and  teaching  of  free-fall  jdiotog- 
raphy. 

Chief  Maury  had  won  i)rizes  in  several 
categories  of  the  Military  Photograi)her 
of  the  Year  contests  from  1969  to  1972, 
but  this  year  he  won  the  top  honor,  based 
on  a  portfolio  entry  representing  a  pic¬ 
ture  story,  jdus  four  of  the  six  other  con¬ 
test  categories.  He  also  won  a  first  in  the 
news  category. 

Kunner-up  for  the  title  was  another 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  photographer. 
Technical  Sergeant  Paul  J.  Harrington, 
US  AT,  who  won  first  in  the  general  inter¬ 
est  and  feature  categories. 

Other  first  place  winners  included:  Por¬ 
trait/personality,  First  Lieut.  Michael  S. 
Tomczyk,  USA;  pictorial.  Airman  First 
Class  James  R.  Pearson,  USAF;  sports. 
Journalist  First  Class  Kirby  Harrison, 
USN ;  and  picture  story.  Specialist  Four 
Thomas  E.  Lincoln,  USA,  another  Pacific 
Stars  and  Strijjes  staffer. 

Judges  for  the  military  pictures  were 
Clifton  C.  Edom,  University  of  Missouri, 
chairman;  Bern  Ketchum,  Topeka  Capitol 
Journal;  C.  Kenneth  Paik,  Kansas  City 
Star,  and  Walter  Heun,  E.  Leitz,  Inc. 
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Joint  bargaining 
irks  N.Y.  ITU  leader 

Bertram  Powers,  president  of  New 
York  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  said 
April  6  that  his  union  has  filed  unfair 
lalwr  practice  charges  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  against  the  New 
York  Times,  Daily  News,  and  Post. 

The  charges  allege  that  the  three  news¬ 
papers  have  violated  an  earlier  NLRB 
decision  by  bargaining  as  a  multi¬ 
employer  unit. 

The  Typographical  Union  is  one  of  nine 
unions  currently  in  negotiations  for  new 
contracts  to  replace  those  which  expired 
March  30. 

In  making  his  charges,  Powers  contend¬ 
ed  that  the  publishers  have  devised  a 
procedure  to  get  around  the  NLRB  ruling 
giving  the  union  the  right  to  negotiate 
with  each  newspaper  separately.  “It’s 
harmful,”  he  said,  “to  have  others  present 
when  you  want  to  talk  to  one  (news- 

Caper).  It’s  like  negotiating  in  a  fish- 
owl.” 

Powers  said  the  bargaining  committee, 
headed  by  Walter  K.  Graham  of  the 
News,  is  the  same  for  all  three  papers.  A 
spokesman  at  the  News  said  the  publish¬ 
ers  had  been  advised  by  counsel  that  this 
position  was  “a  correct  and  legal  one.” 

Meanwhile,  other  negotiations  continued 
with  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  2  with  the  key 
issue  being  the  operation  of  a  new  Daily 
News  plant  in  Long  Island  City,  Queens. 
Some  progress  was  reported  in  resolving 
special  problems  relating  to  the  move. 

In  a  related  development,  El  Diario-La 
Prensa,  the  Spanish-language  newspaper, 
leached  a  settlement  April  11  with  four 
striking  craft  unions.  The  strike  had 
blocked  publication  of  the  paper  since 
April  5. 

El  Diario  signed  two-year  agreements 
with  the  pressmen,  stereotypers,  and  pa¬ 
per  handlers,  which  reportedly  give  the 
unions  the  same  increases  their  counter¬ 
parts  will  receive  in  their  current  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  three  major  N.Y.  dailies. 


Winchester  man 
to  use  papers 

Winchester  Cigars,  withdrawn  from 
broadcast  advertising  more  than  a  month 
ago,  will  reappear  in  a  major  national 
print  campaign  later  this  month. 

Although  specific  dollar  figures  are  not 
available,  Doug  McKeen,  account  execu¬ 
tive  for  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample,  did 
say  that  Winchester  would  be  a  “major 
newspaper  advertiser.” 

McKeen  said  that  the  campaign,  to  run 
through  the  end  of  the  year,  would  begin 
later  this  month.  It  would  use  national 
magazines,  and  selected  newspaper  mar¬ 
kets. 

McKeen  said  that  the  campaign,  built 
around  the  “Winchester  Man,”  would 
cover  “most  of  the  major  markets,”  and 
approximately  “60% ”  of  the  country. 

He  said  that  the  ads  would  be  run,  at 
least  initially,  in  black-and-white.  In  the 
past,  Winchester  color  ads  have  been  two- 
color  ads  that  emphasized  the  package. 
Now,  all  Winchester  ads  will  feature  the 
Winchester  man. 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

Amarican  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 

Booth  Nawspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Citias  Bdestg.  (NYSE)  ... 

Com  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jonas  (OTC)  . 

Downa  Comm  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  . 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprises  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

Pana>  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

puebecor  (AMEX)  . 

Ridder  Publications  (NYSE)  . 

Southam  Press  (CE)  . 

Speidel  (OTC)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . . . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 
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23 

14% 

4'/2 
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19 

22 
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I4'/2 

13% 

40'/, 

18% 

23% 

24% 


SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE) 

Alden  Electronics  (OTC)  . 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Anglo-Canadian  (CE)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (OTC) 

B,  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Eguipment  (NYSE) 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

ECRM  (OTC)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE) 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Greaf  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  ... 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  ... 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  ..  . . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

M'lgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .... 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE) 

•Photon  (OTC)  . 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  _ 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . . . 
Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doremus  (OTC)  . 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  . 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  (NYSE)  . 

Frank,  Clinton  E.  (OTC)  . 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Needham.  Harper  t  Steers  (OTC)  . 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  . 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  . 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  . 

•Trading  suspended  3/2&-4/I4. 
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Ex-AP  staffer  honored 

Purdue  University  has  established  a 
Merrill  Swedlund  Award  that  will  be 
presented  annually  to  the  Purdue  student 
who  writes  the  best  news-feature  story  in 
journalism  classes.  Swedlund  was  state 
editor  of  AP  before  joining  the  school’s 
staff  in  1964.  At  the  time  of  his  death  last 
year,  he  was  a  senior  editor  of  University 
News  Service  at  Purdue. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANTIQUES 


BIRTHDAYS 


BIRTHDAY  NEWS— Daily  iip<latea  on 
the  famous!  Write  Newsmaker  Fea-1 
tures,  2646  Hillpark,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
95124. 


CARTOONS 


LOCAL  CARTOONS  nl>out  your  area 
Si)ecific  panels  if  desire<l.  Alex’s  Car¬ 
toons,  Box  1233,  Seneca,  S.C.  29678. 


Antiques  in  America 

“.Antiques  in  .America”  is 
written  by  Harry  Baker,  a 
new sfiaperman  who  grew 
up  in  the  furniture  design 
business,  is  himself  a  collec¬ 
tor  and  antiques  expert.  It 
is  specific,  illustrated,  prac¬ 
tical.  Mis  column  is  respect¬ 
ed  by  professionals  but 
profitable  to  amateurs  and 
is  written  with  real  Yankee 
humor  and  literary  econ¬ 
omy.  The  Washington  Post 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun  are 
two  of  the  subscribers.  For 
samples  and  prices  write 
I  he  Prov  idence  Journal, 
Room  416,  Providence,  R.l. 
02902. 


BIBLE  NOTES 


WEEKLY  line  drawing  and  90-100 
word  feature/panel.  Timely,  scholarly, 1 
relevant  treatments  of  archaeoloKical, 
discoveries,  word  studies,  use  of  Bible' 
today  and  in  history.  Samples  and; 
rates.  Luther  A.  Gotwald,  Jr.,  Davids-' 
ville.  Pa.  1.5928.  ' 


DOGS  &  PETS 


OVER  28,000,000  DOG  OWNERS.  2 
billion  dollar  annual  market.  Estnb-j 
lished  Dot;  Column,  now  in  n< 
pai>er8,  will  increase  circulation,  hypt 
reader  interest,  sell  ads,  promote 
will.  Samples.  Kanine  Korner,  1154 
North  Western  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
9U029. 


GENERAL 


;  HUMAN  columns  about  urban  decay 
i  women’s  rights  am!  the  druif  scene 
By  a  veteran  writer.  Box  1825,  De 
I  troit,  Mich.  48231 

HOME  AND  GARDEN 


AMEIRICA’S  ONLY  photo  powered 
irarden  weekly,  600  words.  Walterl 
Masson,  Box  66,  Needham,  Mass, 
02192. 


TRAVEL 


"TRAVEL  POTPOURRI’’  —  Exciting 
new  weekly  travel  column  (interna¬ 
tional  and  domestic  blend)  for  the  lay 
man  and  sophisticate  alike.  Write  for 
sample.  Box  625,  E<litor  &  Publisher 


TV  LOG 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  with  a  week 
ly  TV  Program  Log  complete  with 
network  storylines  and  movie  high 
lights.  Only  stations  viewed  in  your 
area  are  included.  Material  is  sent  to 
you  already  ty|>eset  in  camera-ready 
veloxes.  set  12  pica  measure  and  ar¬ 
rives  in  your  plant  at  your  specified 
deadline.  Our  10  years  experience  pro¬ 
ducing  complete  and  accurate  TV  Logs 
speaks  for  itself.  Samples  and  rates- 
Box  940.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSlNESSOPPORTrimTIES 

POPULAR  SCTENCE  writer  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  successful  since  1950,  seeks  ac¬ 
tive  co-investors  production-distribu- 
tion-e<litor  management — Publish:  Bi¬ 
monthly  "ACADEMIC  HOROSCOP” 
conception,  pregnancy,  birth  .  ,  . 

never  seen  liefore.  No  competition.  Box 
655,  Exiitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

^^IsEWSPAPER^BROKERS^ 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Daily 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

JOSEn»H  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


ROBEHtT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
magazines;  appraisals.  consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service. 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  842-5280. 


Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap-  , 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business.  ' 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO.. 

6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  "Texas  77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  now  listing 
over  200  buyers  looking  for  your  daily 
or  top  weekly.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick, 
Mass.  01037.  (413)  477-6659. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

newsp^^rs^fofTsale 

WESTERN  PE.NNSYLVAN1A  weekly. 
Gross  $55,000.  Sell  for  $.50,000  includ¬ 
ing  income  pro|K>rty.  Offset,  central 
plant.  Me<lium  size  industrial  city  in 
Allegheny  mountains.  Box  627,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

TRI-WEEKLY,  specialized  publication 
in  jwrfect  Western  locale,  offset,  profit¬ 
able.  should  continue  growth.  $19,000 
down,  J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806, 

ELORIDA  (South  Gulf  Coast)  tourist 
orionte<l  bi-weekly,  grossing  around 
$30,000.  Has  been  a  trend  setter.  Great 
chance  for  sales/e<iitorial  couple.  Make 
an  offer.  Dorsue  Co.,  950  N.  Tamiami 
Trail.  Naples,  f'la.  33940. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NECW’nATIONS 

for  purchase  and  sale  of 

NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.(3.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 

Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newa- 
paiiers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
'  Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
'  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATTS 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7287 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


IT’S  NOT  TTIE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  iiersonal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker 
Corporate  sales  license.  (714)  982-0424 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland.  Calif.  91786 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ZONE  6  LEGAL  offset  weekly,  camera 
ready,  printer!  in  central  plant.  Ex¬ 
cellent  op|K>rtunity  for  newspaiier  fam¬ 
ily  seeking  "The  Good  Life”  of  small 
village  living.  Healthy  profit  structure, 
minimum  overhead.  $38,500,  terms. 
Box  632,  Exiitor  &  Publisher, 


EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  DAILY,  South¬ 
west,  3,200  circulation.  Gross  193M, 
price  $2.37M  plus  real  estate  of  $95M. 
total  $332M.  down  $232M.  DEAN  D. 
SELLERS,  Broker,  808  N.  Miller  St., 
Mesa,  Ariz.  85203. 


240,000  CIRCULATION  weekly,  boom¬ 
ing  metro  area,  offset  plant,  good  cli¬ 
mate.  Profitable  now  but  need  more 
capital  and  jiersonnel  for  real  big 
profits.  Will  sell,  or  joint  venture  with 
right  party.  Box  567,  Exiitor  &  Pub- 
bsher. 


NEJW’  OE’E'ERINGS-  NEWSPAPERS 
FOR  SALE 

Illinois  Daily  .  $175,000 

Illinois  Weekly  .  185,000 

Illinois  Weekly  .  60,000 

California  Weekly  .  80,000 

Florida  Weekly  .  85,000 

Texas  Weekly  .  125,000 

Minnesota  Weekly  .  150.000 

Oklahoma  Daily  .  220,000 

Montana  Weekly  .  80,000 

Others- -State  cash  available,  states  de¬ 
sired.  first  letter. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 
P.  O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654 


UPSTATE  NEW  YORK  weekly  that 
grosseil  over  $50,000  last  year.  $20,000 
takes  it.  Can  l>e  financed.  C.  H.  Grose, 
72  W.  High  St.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y. 
12020.  (518)  885-4601. 


NORTHWESTE’RN  exclusive  weekly, 
irrigated  valley,  good  ad  salesman 
should  achieve  i>otential  which  should 
be  nearly  double  current  gross  accord¬ 
ing  to  retail  sales  of  city.  Only  $15,000 
down  includes  building,  Jos.  A.  Sny¬ 
der,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


PARK  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.,  new 
owner  of  The  Daily  Sun  in  Warner 
Robins,  Ga.,  and  The  Journal  Mes¬ 
senger  in  Manassas,  Va.,  seeks  addi¬ 
tional  newspapers — for  cash  or  terms. 
Roy  H.  Park,  President  and  sole  own¬ 
er.  would  lie  pleased  to  meet  with  you 
for  a  confiilential  discussion  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Towers  during  the 
ANPA  Convention  April  22-26.  Or, 
contact  him  at  Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca, 
NY  14850.  Telephone;  (607)  272-9020. 


COUNTY  SEAT  BI-WEEKLY  or  daily, 
will  pay  premium  price.  Bo.x  631, 
Exiitor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  DAILY  $250M  gross  up  or 
large  weekly  $I00M  gross.  Zones  2.3,4,- 
5.  or  6.  Box  234,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden.  Ala.- 35902 
Ph;  (295)  546-3356 

LETT  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newvaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  ETa. 

YOUNG  PUBLISHER  wants  weekly, 
$I50M  plus  gross  or  5M  plus  circula¬ 
tion.  Cash,  contract  or  both.  Zones  5- 
9.  Box  589,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


PREISTIGIOUS  mid-Atlantic  monthly 
51st  year;  completely  covers  govern¬ 
ment  officials:  cities,  town,  counties, 
state,  and,  partial  Fe<leral.  Ekiitor  for 
half-century  plana  to  retire.  Ideal  for 
rising  journalist-editor,  publisher,  man. 
woman  or  team.  References  exchanged. 
Box  867,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED 

SPEXIIALIZED  MAGAZINES 
Midwest  magazine  publishing  company 
seeks  diversification  in  specialized  mag¬ 
azines  of  consumer,  trade  or  profes¬ 
sional  nature.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
662,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  14,  1973 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd..  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
PERIODICAL  SVBSCRIPTlOyS 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

miscHeaneovs^^ 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 

IPoyoble  with  ordtrl 

4-whI(s . $1.10  ptr  line,  per  Issue 

3-weelis . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue  | 


2-weeks . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.40  per  line. 


Count  S  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  andVor  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 


Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

fRomittonc*  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  whon  submitted  unless 
credit  has  been  established.) 


4-weeks . $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


PLEASE  INDICATE  EXACT  CLASSI¬ 
FICATION  IN  WHICH  AD  IS  TO 
APPEAR. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10012 
(212)  752-7050 


EDITOR  Si  PUBLISHER 


SEMINAR,  a  Quarterly  Review  for 
Journalinta  by  Copley  Newspapers. 
■‘St-ems  to  be  trying  hardest  to  find  a 
middle  ground  in  reference  to  the  old 
adage  that  ‘nothing  is  ever  right  about 
the  newspaiier  business  in  the 
Cohimhia  Journalism  Ret'irsv  and  noth¬ 
ing  is  ever  wrong  aliout  it  in  Hditor  Pr 
Puhlishrrl’  " — Martin  S.  Hayden,  e<ii- 
t<ir.  The  Detroit  News.  Sample  copy 
free.  Special  introductory  offer,  one 
year  (four  issues)  $2,  one-thii^  off 
regular  $3  price.  Box  1530-E,  La  Jolla, 
Calif.  92037. 


MAQIINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^luNDERY^EQ^^ 


MACEY  GATHER-STITCHER-TRIM¬ 
MER.  Perfect  for  TV  supplements, 
stitching  and  gathering  siiecial  tabloid 
sections,  magazine  sections,  etc.  Model 
.7.32-4  and  632.  4  station  saddle  gather- 
stitcher-trimmer,  2  hanil  feed  stations, 
batch  counter,  refee<l  station  at  take 
up  end,  2  Bostitch  heads,  1  set  extra 
knives.  New  1971.  Asking  $31,500.  Call 
John  Winsor,  (309)  647-9049. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


VARITYPER  720.  We  outgrew  it.  5 
fonts,  excellent  condition.  $1,500. 
Townsman,  87  Mansion  St..  Coxsackie, 
N.Y.  12051. 


LlNOTYPES^  Mo<lels  .36.35,31,  comet 
for  sale.  The  Courier-Tribune,  Ash- 
l)oro,  N.  C.  27‘20.3.  (919)  625-2102. 


INTEHTYPE  PHOTOSETTER.  Good 
operating  condition.  14  lenses,  4-|- 
fonts.  Best  offer.  Contact  W.  R.  Stabl¬ 
er.  P.O.  Box  150,  Napa,  California 
94.5.58  (707)  226-3711. 


DON'T  TRADE 
OR  SELL  ! ! ! ! 

CONVERT  your  JUSTOWRITER  to 
input  most  6-7-8  LFiAfEL  PHOTOTYPE 
SFH'TERS  and  SAVE  MANY  $$$. 
Contact  FHN  Business  Provlucts, 
(Tturch  Rd..  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  08057. 
(609)  23.5-7614. 


JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
!  for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
i  Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 

! 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  St..  N.Y.C.  (212)  964-1370. 


GOOD  BUYS — offset  comimsition  equip¬ 
ment  (trade-ins  for  Compugraphics) 
from  clean  plants  and  proud  owners: 
Justowriters.  use<l  Compugraphics.  Fo- 
totyiK:  Compositors,  Headliners,  Fair- 
child  PTS  2020,  Photon  713-5,  Linofilm 
Quirk,  ATF.  Varitypers.  etc.  National 
Publishers’  Supply  Corp.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
54923  or  18  W.  22nd,  NYC  10010. 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provided  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd..  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.  08057. 
(609)  23,5-7614. 


FOR  SALE— PHOTON  660.  Two  disc 
with  duplicates,  twelve  sizes— 6.  8,  10, 
12,  14,  18,  24,  30,  36,  48,  60.  72.  Can 
be  seen  in  operation  now. 

CONTACT: 

John  Brooks 
Newark  Advocate 
25  West  Main  .St. 

Newark.  Ohio  43055 
Ph.  (614)  345-4063 


WHO  NEEDS  TURTLES?  You  do  if 
you  don't  use  jmSpacemakers.  3444 
Country  Club  Dr.,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 

for  April  14,  1973 


NEW  COLD  TYPE  HARDWARE 
Uae<l  only  6  weeks,  for  sale  at  a  dis¬ 
count.  Capable  of  producing  type  for 
small  newspaper,  tabloid,  metropolitan 
or  a  typehouse,  through  to  paste-up 
ready  for  camera.  Consists  of  2  AM4.30 
keyl>oards,  one  AM744  photosetter  with 
7  lenses,  1  tyiie  disc,  type  size  range 
from  5  to  36  pt.,  4  font  capacity,  4  K 
Program  logic,  1  AM745  processor,  1 
waxer  an<l  5  heavy  duty  paste-up  tables 
and  other  equii>ment.  Call  Quakertown, 
Pa.,  (215)  536-4440  or  (215)  967-1384. 


ALPHATYPB; — 5  keylatards,  2  non- 
counting  i>erferators,  1  counting  per- 
ferator,  1  translator,  1  tab  box,  2 
multi-mix  recorders,  1  multi-mix  print¬ 
out  unit.  1  regular  printout  unit,  83 
fonts.  Asking  $30,000.  Call  John  Win¬ 
sor.  (.309)  647-9049. 


FRIDEN  6-channel  tape  punch  with 
reader.  Call  (212)  715-6126,  12  noon  to 
1  :.30  PM. 


ENGRAVING 


36"  NIAGARA  Electric  Power  Metal 
Sheer;  36"  Plexto  Foot  Power  Metal 
Sheer;  Tascoiie  Double  Pajre  Etcher 
194  liters  with  62  liter  Master  Dispens¬ 
ing  Unit;  Master  M32  Etcher  with  30 
liter  Master  Acid  Disiiensin^r  Unit; 
Whirler;  Master  Immersion  Hum  in 
Coolinjr  Unit;  Newark  Flip-top  Ex- 
IKisinif  Unit  28  x  32  carbon  lijrht 
source.  Contact  R.  M.  Yeiter  of  the 
Daily  Herald,  P.O.  Box  4567,  Biloxi, 
Miss.  39531. 


MAILROOM 


ONE  MODEL  1900  ADDRESSOGRAPH, 
VV  plate,  in  excellent  condition. 

One  Model  1900  AdilressoKraph,  Record 
Canl  Plate,  in  excellent  condition. 

One  Model  6400  Keylioard  Graphotype. 
Goo<l  condition. 

Three  98  drawer  cabinets,  for  reconl 
card  plates. 

Three  6-drawer  cabinets,  for  VV 
plates.  New. 

21,000  frames  for  PG  29-A  Addresso- 
^raph.  Record  Card  Plates. 

3  lw>xes  Record  Card  Plates  for  PG 
29A  Addressojrraph. 

1  small  hand  operate<l  Model  350 
Graphotype,  new. 

As  is.  where  is.  Make  offer.  Contact 
Jim  Anderson.  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment.  Citizen-Advertiser.  2.5  Dill 
Street,  Auburn,  New  York  13021. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


SAVE  MONEY  on  cold  tyi>e  paiwr  and 
litho  films.  National  Publishers’  Sup¬ 
ply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin.  Wis.  54923, 
phone  (414)  361-0660,  or  18  W.  22nd, 
NYC,  10010,  phone  (212)  691-9850. 


METAL 

10  TONS  combination  metal.  5%  tin. 
200  lb.  FOB  Greenville,  Miss.  Demo¬ 
crat  Times. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CUTLER-HAMMER  CONVEYOR 
(overhead);  three  90-<legrees,  one  4.5- 
degree,  60'  conveyor,  chain  driven, 
$.500 ;  two  (2)  Hytrol  Inserting  Con¬ 
veyors,  10'  long,  56"  wide  with  exten¬ 
sions,  automatic,  $300  each.  Duane  F. 
Sodeman,  Daily  Journal.  8  Dearborn 
Square,  Kankakee,  III.  (815)  933-7711. 


COMPLETE  CONVERSION  to  Photo 
Composition  and  Letterflex  leaves  sur¬ 
plus  Composing  Room,  Engraving  and 
Stereotype  (23i\"  cut  off)  equipment 
available  about  March  1,  1973.  Cur¬ 
rently  operating.  Prices  negotiable. 
Contact:  L.  A.  Larson,  Purchasing 
Officer,  The  Washington  Star-News, 
2nd  and  Virginia  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  20003.  (202)  484-4760. 


AVAILABLE 
IMMFJDIATE  RELEASE 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE  #281 
23,'."  Cutoff 
Hand  Pump 

Water  Cooled  Shaving  Arch 
Water  Cooled  Casting  Box  with 
Vacuum 

Ciooling  is  controlled  by  Thermostat 
on  Arch  anil  Casting  Box 
Extra  Motor  208,  3  Phase 
AUTOMILLER  #165,  Tension  Lockup 
Color  Register  System,  3  Years  Old. 
COMPLETE  PACKAGE  $10,000 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPME'NT  CO. 
1260  S.  Wabash,  Chicago,  III.  60605 
(312)  939-4937 


COMPUGRAPHIC  JU.STAPE  JR.  with 
extra  buriier  and  wire  copy  stripi>er, 
$1,7.50.  Late  mixlel  Intertypes,  C-2’s 
and  V,  all  with  TTS  units,  $1,500 
each.  Hot  metal  paste-up  equipment  at 
close  out  prices.  24-page  tubular  press 
with  color  fountains,  extra  compensa- 
ters  and  GE  Inductrol  control,  $2,500. 
Mat  roller  and  all  stereo  equipment 
priced  to  sell.  Available  around  May 
1.  1973.  Contact  Business  Manager, 

Killeen  Daily  Herald,  P.O.  Box  1300, 
Killeen,  Texas  76541.  (817)  634-2125. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC- FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write; 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4466 
Box  6600,  Akron,  Ohio  44318 


I  PRESSES  &  MACmmRY 


FOR  SALE:  MARK  1  HEADLINER,  6 
units,  22^t"  cutoff,  1  color  half  deck, 
3  units  reversible,  reels,  no  pasters, 
automatic  pasters  can  lie  added.  Sad¬ 
dles  for  Letterflex  are  available.  Press 
available  October  1973. 

HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE.  4 
units.  1951,  22*%"  cutoff,  end  fe<l  roll 
stands.  Also  complete  stereotyiie  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  immediately. 

li’e  haze  mcfcd  to 
nezv  premises: 

TENAKILL  ASSOCIATES  INC. 

135  Lawrence  St. 
Hackensack,  N.J.  07602 
(201)  487-7717 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PRINT¬ 
ING  department.  16  page  Goss  Tub¬ 
ular,  Markum  quarter  folder,  casting 
lioxes,  etc.  Contact  Mr.  Howard,  Morn¬ 
ing  News  Gazette,  612  Court  St.,  Mar¬ 
tinez,  Calif.  94553.  (415)  229-2220. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  unit,  new 
1969. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  3  unit  with 
folder,  new  1964.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY,  1  unit  with 
folder  and  drive. 

COTTRELL  V-15A.  4  units. 
COTTRELL  5  unit  V-16,  excellent 
condition. 

FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING,  new 
1969,  4  units  with  imprinter. 
SUBURBAN  half  and  quarter 
folder. 

URBANITE  QUARTER  FOLDER 
— Will  guarantee,  like  new.  Also 
COLE  Model  106  quarter  double 
parallel  folder  with  cross  per¬ 
forator,  new  in  1966. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


HEAVENS  TO  BETSY  Goss  Cox-O- 
Type  press  serial  C0618  used  since 
G'etober  ’61  (bought  new)  is  worth 
something  to  somelxxly  somewhere. 
Call  Fred  Taylor,  The  Chatham  News, 
(919)  742-2131.  Siler  CHty,  N.C.  Other 
letterpress  equipment  too. 
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MACmNERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


3  UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  offset 
press  and  MGD  duplicator.  $11,000 
down,  take  over  payments  and  all 
moving  costs  (Florida).  Box  477, 
Laurel  Springs,  N.J.  08021. 

10  UNITS  SCOTT  LETTERPRESS, 
22^^"  cutoff,  double  width,  6  color 
cylinders,  2  Imperial  3  to  2  Folders, 
complete  with  all  stereotype  equii)- 
ment.  Can  be  seen  on  production. 

UNIVEatSAL  PRINTING 
EXJUIPMENT  CO..  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  New  jersey 

COLE  MODEL  101  quarter  folder  and 
two  knife  trimmer  with  vacuum  sys¬ 
tem  for  Goss  Suburban.  Like  new,  half 
price.  FOLDER.  909  E.  69th  St.,  l«s 
Angeles.  (213)  235-3131. 


STEREOTYPE 


2  WOOD  HEAVY-DUTY  Autoplates, 
23A  inch  cutoff;  1  Wood  Miller;  1 
Goss  Miller ;  2  Sta-Hi  (Curved  Plate 
Routers;  2  Sta-Hi  Formers:  10  ton 
Electric  Pot;  Hammond  Caster.  Con¬ 
tact  R.  M.  Yeiter  of  The  Daily  Herald, 
P.O.  Box  4567,  Biloxi.  Miss.  39531. 


WANTED  TO  BVY 

LATE  STYLE  COMET  Linotype  with 
star  quadder,  TTS  and  Shaffstall  de¬ 
tector.  Call  W.  F.  Hawkins,  (816) 
221-9060. 

FULL  WIDTH  NEWSPAPER 

LETTERPRESS  REELS 
AND  PASTERS 

CALL  COLLECT  (212)  629-2900. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
^U^ASSmED^NSVLJAf^ 


CONSULTANT — Profit  oriented  pro- 
fessionai.  30  years  management  back-  . 
ground.  Professional  in  organizing  and 
training  telephone  sales  personnel.  ; 
strong  in  promotion.  On  the  scene  ' 
personal  program  should  substantially 
increase  profits  from  your  classified  j 
operation.  Box  680,  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 


LIBRARY  SERVICES 

EDITORS:  No  clipping  file?  Or  one  | 
that  doesn’t  work?  You  need  INDEX-  ! 
ING  ...  a  new  service  for  weekly,  , 
multi-weekly  and  daily  papers  under  . 
20,000.  Minimum  rates  per  week:  from 
$5  for  weeklies  to  $25  for  7-day-a-week 
publications.  I 

NEWSPAPER  LIBRARY  SERVICES  1 
Box  958  Hemet,  Calif.  92343  | 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

I  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07807 
(201)  659-6888 


INSTALLATIONS  &  MOVING 
Special  equipment,  designed  or  built. 
Equipment  available  for  sale. 

Paul  F.  Bird 
P.O.  Box  1027 
Sanford.  Fla.  $2771 
(305)  668-5084 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 

OFFSET  PRESS  specializing  in  web 
newsprint  products.  Excellent  color 
work.  Complete  facilities.  Art  concep¬ 
tion  thru  delivery.  Account  protection 
guaranteed.  Mr.  Dale  Ivey,  The  Western 
Hills  Publishing  Co.,  Cinti,  Ohio 
45211.  (513)  661-3200. 


Director  of  Information  Services 
MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Michigan  State  University  is  accepting  applications  for  employment 
about  July  1,  1973.  The  successful  applicant  will  direct  and  coor¬ 
dinate  a  highly-integrated  university-wide  information  services  pro¬ 
gram  and  staff.  Desired  is  an  individual  with  proven  communica¬ 
tions  and  administrative  skills  who  can  apply  imagination  and  ini¬ 
tiative  to  furthering  the  university’s  institutional  and  informational 
objectives.  Should  have  writing  ability,  a  bachelor’s  degree  or 
higher  in  communications,  and  at  least  eight  years  experience  in 
public  or  press  relations,  news  media  or  similar  activities  in  higher 
education  and/or  commercial  setting.  Salary  negotiable.  Send  resu¬ 
mes  to;  Vice  President  for  University  Relations,  Michigan  State 
University,  East  Lansing,  Michigan  48823. 

AX  EQUAL  OPPORTl^MTY  EMPLOYER 


ACADEMIC 

PROFESSIONAL  EXPERIENCE  im¬ 
portant  for  |x)S8ible  fall  opening  to 
tearh  basic  news  skills,  _  press  law, 
theory,  advise  student  publications.  As¬ 
sistant  professor  level.  Resume,  place¬ 
ment  file,  other  material  to:  journal¬ 
ism  Program,  WWSC  English  Dept., 
Bellingham,  Wash.  98225.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


MAJOR  UNIVERSITY  in  Zone  6  seeks 
professional  news  man  or  woman  to 
teach  reixrrting  and  advise  6-day  stu¬ 
dent  newspai)er.  Hard  news  and/or 
erliting  experience  with  MA  essential. 
Equal  opportunity  employer  with  af¬ 
firmative  action  program.  Send  com¬ 
plete  biographical  information  to  Box 
648.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  TEACHER.  Profes¬ 
sional  exi>erienre  in  varied  aspects  of 
general  advertising;  including  graphics, 
layout  and  production.  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer.  Contact:  Neale  Cop- 
pie,  Director.  School  of  Journalism. 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 

AddreM  your  roply  to  tbo  boi  Bum* 
ber  given  in  tbo  od,  c/o  Editor  d 
Publiiber,  0SO  Third  Aoonut,  Now 
York.  N.Y.  10022. 

PleoM  be  leloctlvo  In  tho  nombor  of 
dipt  tubmitted  in  retponio  to  on  od. 
Include  only  ntatoriol  which  eon  ho 
forwarded  lb  •  largo  manilla  en* 
velope. 

Editor  A  PuhU$kor  U  mot  rmpomtibU 
for  tho  return  of  mo  mototjal 
mitted  to  it$  adoartitan, 

^^^WMimsfRATIVE^ 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EDITORIAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
Organizing  management  of  major  new 
daily  newspaper  planned  for  1976  pub¬ 
lication  invites  inquiries  from  senior 
executives  in  circulation,  advertising 
and  editorial.  Location:  booming  North¬ 
eastern  suburban  county.  All  inquiries 
held  in  total  confidence.  Salary  open. 
Box  645,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS  I 
$10,000  Down 

Looking  for  responsible  advertising 
pro’s  and  editors  who  are  capable  of 
managing  and  becoming  one  of  our  as¬ 
sociate  publishers.  Associate  publishers 
are  responsible  for  a  circulation  area  of 
from  40  to  80.000.  New  Sunday  publi¬ 
cation  starting  Chicago.  Write  Box 
430,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  pro¬ 
gressive  Area  9  daily.  Experience, 
drive,  solid  promotional  ideas  needed 
for  growth  in  a  hotly  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Salary  $10-13,000.  Fringe  benefits. 
Box  636,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


classified  advertising 


WE’RE  LOOKING  for  a  Classified 
Manager  who  wants  to  prove  himself 
and  build  a  future.  We  are  a  6,000 
daily  in  a  solid  growing  community. 
Send  resume  and  salary  expected  to 
Les  Hayes,  Madera  Tribune,  Madera, 
Calif.  93637. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WE’VE  CREATED  A  NEW  POSI- 
’TION.  Now  we  need  a  bright  person 
to  fill  It.  Take  over  complete  operation 
of  our  sales  end.  This  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  winner  in  the  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  field  that  has  outgrown  its 
present  staff.  Position  includes  sales  at 
top  level  and  management.  Growth 
potential  is  tremendous.  Project  has 
been  put  together  by  a  presti^ous  up¬ 
per  Midwest  daily.  Box  641,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE  NEED  A  LEADER  for  award¬ 
winning  display  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  La  Jolla  Light-Journal, 
prestigious  weekly  in  lovely  coastal 
community.  You’ll  be  responsible  for 
I  boosting  sales,  directing  and  inspiring 
I  an  able  young  staff,  client  relations 
I  and  administration.  We  seek  a  diplo- 
I  matic,  driving,  creative  ijerson  who 
can  break  lineage  records  and  continue 
I  to  win  creative  awards.  Possible  fu- 
’  ture  advancement  with  national  news- 
!  paper  group.  Resume,  salary  history, 
summary  of  why  you  think  you  can 
do  the  job  to:  "Display  Advertising 
Manager,”  c/o  The  Publisher,  Light- 
Journal,  La  Jolla.  California  92037. 

!  ASSISTANT  ADVERTISING  MAN- 
^  AGER  for  staff  of  8  on  15,000  offset 
!  daily.  Must  be  self-starter,  able  to 
I  direct  staff  in  all  phases  of  sales  and 
promotion.  Ebccellent  fringe  benefits. 

I  Good  working  conditions.  Write  R. 
Withington,  Hawaii  Tribune-Herald, 
I  Box  767,  Hilo,  Hawaii  96720. 


INEBD  ENERGETIC  self-starting  dis- 
1  play  salesman  with  layout  ability  for 
I  10,500  afternoon  daily  in  the  heart  of 
I  New  England’s  smogless  North  Coun- 
i  try.  Good  pay,  fringes.  Going  offset  in 
,  new  plant  this  year.  Write  lull  partic- 
I  ulars :  Advertising  Manager  Terri  Dud- 
I  ley.  Valley  News,  Lebanon,  N.H. 
I  03766. 


CLASSIFIED 

MANAGEMENT 

Large  metropolitan  Southwest¬ 
ern  newspaper,  15-20  million 
lines  Classsified  annually,  with 
commitment  to  sales,  service 
and  growth  desires  candidate 
tor  number  2  position  in  classi¬ 
fied  management.  Individual 
selected  will  report  to  Classi¬ 
fied  Director  and  have  full 
operating  responsibility  for  75 
person  phone  room  including 
personnel  staffing,  motivation, 
systems  and  administration. 
Challenge  in  this  fast  growing 
market  is  terrific.  Send  resume 
in  strictest  confidence  to  Box 
670,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


MOVE  AHEAD  with  a  mid-sized  New 
England  daily.  Have  you  at  least  2 
years  of  district  manager  successful 
experience  with  youngsters  and  promo¬ 
tion?  If  you  are  an  energetic  self¬ 
starter  who  can  follow  through  on 
your  own,  here’s  an  unusual  slot 
where  you  can  participate  in  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Attractive  salary  and 
I  l)enefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  639, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  —  Experi¬ 
enced,  aggressive  for  a  60,000  growing 
daily  in  Southeastern  Michigan  metro 
area.  Must  be  thoroughly  knowledgable 
in  all  phases  of  a  daily  metro.  Union 
exposure  helpful.  Box  563,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  Southwest  Florida 
daily  is  looking  for  an  aggressive  Dis¬ 
trict  Manager.  Come  to  where  the 
living  is  great.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Salary  plus  bonus 
program.  J.  C.  Freeman,  Circulation 
Director,  Naples  Daily  News,  (813) 
649-3161. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  to  fill  spot 
created  by  retirement.  Great  growth 
potential.  86,000  daily.  Seek  sales  ori¬ 
ented  person  with  experience  to  train 
and  motivate  19  man  staff.  iJxcellent 
opportunity  for  aggressive  Manager  to 
join  a  group  newspai^r.  Unlimited 
advancement  opportunities.  Salary, 
bonus,  hospitalization  and  retirement. 
Send  resume  to  Bryce  S.  (^kerham. 
Advertising  Director,  P.O.  Box  2091, 
■  Amarillo,  Tex.  79166. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  progressive  Zone  8  daily  in  ex¬ 
panding  market  showing  above  average 
gains.  Youth  is  no  drawback  for  a 
bright  organizer  with  ability  to  mo¬ 
tivate  aggressive  continually  expand¬ 
ing  sales  staff.  Excellent  salary  plus 
bonus  and  good  company  benefits.  Man¬ 
agement  background  required.  Send  re¬ 
sume  including  recent  photo  and  salary 
requirements  to  box  624,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Youthful  Colorado  daily  needs  dynamic 
leadership  for  position  starting  June 
1,  1973.  You  will  supervise  all  ad  de¬ 
partments,  prepare  sales  aids,  promo¬ 
tion,  etc,  contact  key  accounts  and  set 
policy.  Youthful  person  with  some 
newspaper  selling  experience  preferred 
to  work  with  young  staff.  Start  $600 
month  plus  benefits  with  automatic 
increases.  Maximum  salary  unlimited 
if  you  help  us  grow.  16,000  circulation. 
Send  resume  to  The  Colorado  Daily, 
P.O.  Box  1719,  Boulder,  Colo.  80302. 


ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  publisher.  Must  be  aggres¬ 
sive  in  sales  with  proven  track  record. 
Strong  in  promotion,  ideas,  layout. 
Fast  growing,  top  weekly.  Outdoor 
recreation  abounds.  In  beautiful  Ari¬ 
zona.  Write  fully,  include  pic,  salary 
needs.  Box  614,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  for  10.000  daily  offset 
in  growing  market.  Must  be  strong 
in  sales  and  promotion.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary,  commission  and  bonus  plan  plus 
excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume 
to  T.  George  Washington,  Box  529, 
I  Madisonville,  Ky.  42431. 
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EXPEJRIENCED  display  salesman  for 
24,000,  6-day  daily.  $156  week,  plus 
bonus,  ear  allowance,  excellent  fringes. 
Management  op|x>rtunities  in  our  15 
pai>er  group.  Must  l)e  able  to  SELL  a 
list  of  70  accounts  and  KEEP  them 
sold.  Must  be  able  to  SELL  new  ac¬ 
counts  opening  in  this  growing  mar¬ 
ket.  Send  references  I  can  check,  sam¬ 
ples  of  layouts,  snap-shot,  Todd  Crit¬ 
tenden,  Advertising  Manager.  G.  I. 
Independent,  Box  1208,  Grand  Island, 
Neb.  68801. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  daily 
of  30,000,  Western  part  of  Zone  2. 
Must  be  able  to  organize  and  direct 
our  good  staff.  Salary  $15,000  plus 
bonus  and  all  fringes.  Write  in  strict 
confidence.  Box  664,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU’VE  MASTERED  the  art  of 
sales  administration  and  are  ready  to 
move  up  to  broader  management  re¬ 
sponsibility.  here  is  the  opportunity. 
Award-winning  offset  community  daily 
needs  general  manager  with  strong 
advertising  background,  pius  good 
working  knowledge  of  other  depart¬ 
ments.  Prove  you’re  worth  $20,000  to 
start  and  you’ve  got  it.  Box  668,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  FOR  E.STABL1SHED 
AND  EXPANDING  NEW  ENGLAND 
WEEKLY.  BOX  681,  EDITOR  £  PUB¬ 
LISHER. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN.  Must  ^  i 
energetic  self  starter  with  layout  abil-  I 
Ity.  Position  open  imme<liately  on  ] 
twice-a-week  paper.  Write  full  par-  ; 
ticulars  to  Bill  Hall,  Box  419,  Chris-  | 
tiansburg,  Va.  24078.  i 


OPPORTUNITY  for  energetic,  aggres¬ 
sive  sales  person,  with  layout  and  de¬ 
sign  ability,  to  get  "a  piece  of  the  ac¬ 
tion.”  Little  or  no  initial  investment. 
Monthly  recreational  tabloid  and  week- 
iy  shopper  have  great  growth  potential, 
offer  small  town  living,  30  minutes 
from  city,  fishing,  boating  at  doorstep. 
Buy  in  or  start  for  salary  plus  com¬ 
mission.  Resume  to  Ro<lger  McKown, 
Trail  Lakes  News,  Box  264,  Granbury, 
Tex.  76048. 


EDITORIAL 


TO  REPORTERS  ONLY 

Are  you  a  reporter  for  a  small  daily 
or  weekly  with  clips  showing  you’re 
ready  to  move  up?  High  class  33M 
evening  daily  in  Chart  Area  5,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  modern  in  standards,  out¬ 
look,  makeup,  surroundings,  equip¬ 
ment.  has  opi)ortunity  for  you.  Gen¬ 
erous  starting  salary,  merit  raises, 
liberal  extras,  congenial  professional 
associates,  top  working  conditions.  We 
want  alert,  ambitious  hustler  who 
likes  to  cover  variety  of  general  news 
and  features.  Box  584,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  progressive 
sports-minded  17,000  daily  in  growing 
suburban  community  located  in  zone  2. 
Space  of  3  to  6  pages  devoted  to  sports 
if  handled  well.  AP  sports  wire  avail¬ 
able  along  with  3  topnotch  stringers 
and  a  fulltime  #2  night  man.  Need 
experienced  career  oriented  person  to 
put  it  all  together.  Company  benefits 
include  hospitalization,  major  med, 
bonuses,  pension  and  profit  sharing 
plans. 

Send  resume  and  samples  of  current 
work  on  sports  pages  to  Calvin  Craig. 
Editor,  North  Penn  Reporter,  P.O. 
Box  390,  Lansdale,  Penna.  19446. 

STATE  EDITOR 

Wanted:  Man  or  woman  with  journal¬ 
ism  background  to  take  over  state 
editorship  of  progressive  Midwestern 
afternoon  daily.  Position  entails  super¬ 
vision  of  45  stringers,  copy  reading, 
head  writing,  origination  of  feature 
material,  makeup  of  state  page  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  correspondent  service.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity,  top  working  con¬ 
ditions,  extra  benefits,  generous  salary. 
Write  Box  600,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  details  of  qualifications.  Per¬ 
sonal  interview  essential. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER 


.SEASONED  URBAN  AFFAIRS  writer 
to  concentrate  on  human  relations, 
poverty,  social  programs,  team  report¬ 
ing  of  related  currents  throughout  the 
metropolitan  scene.  Digging  and  inter¬ 
preting,  plus  what’s  significant  day- 
to-day.  We  need  a  pro  and  can  provide 
the  work  situation  worthy  of  one.  6- 
day  morning  daily.  Write  to  J.  M. 
Milliken,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
The  Journal  Herald,  Dayton,  Ohio 
4. '>401. 


'THE  MIAMI  NEWS  needs  two  copy 
editors,  preferably  younger  pe^ns 
with  four-five  years  Siting  experience 
on  smaller  Florida  papers.  Must  have 
firm  command  of  copy  desk  mechanics, 
P'ssess  analytical,  questioning  mind 
and  ability  to  write  bright,  snappy 
heads.  Mail  resumes  to  Mel  Frishman, 
■The  Miami  News,  Box  616,  Miami, 
Florida  33152. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Expanding  40,000  PM  daily-Sunday 
seeks  copy  editor  who  can  ^write  in¬ 
cisive  headlines  and  appreciates  eye¬ 
catching  art  and  attractive  layouts. 
Our  award-winning  offset  paper,  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  dynamic  Zone  4  university 
city,  is  staffed  with  bright,  industrious 
|)eople.  To  join  us,  write  Box  616, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  energetic,  talented,  per¬ 
haps  recent  J-grad,  as  addition  to  our 
staff  that  publishes  fine  quality  weekly 
and  several  outstanding  industrial  pa¬ 
pers.  Contact  Malcolm  Coe,  Henry 
County  Journal.  Bassett,  Va.  24055. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 
Position  open  (no  new  grads  need 
apply)  to  the  very  few  who  have  done 
it  all  and  done  it  well,  who  can  show 
sol'd  clips.  References  to  back  up  ap- 
!  plications  to  Tucson  Daily  Citizen,  a 
;  60,000  PM.  Address:  Dale  Walton, 
Managing  Editor,  Box  6027,  Tucson, 
Arizona  85703. 

I  DESKMAN — Beautiful  Sarasota,  Flor¬ 
ida,  has  much  to  offer  for  year  round 
living.  News  editor  for  5-day  afternoon 
paper.  Copy  editing,  page  layout. 
Please  write  Personnel  Director,  Sara¬ 
sota  Journal,  Box  1719,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
33678. 

~  EDITOR 

Creative,  energetic,  aggressive.  &Iid 
background  and/or  degree  in  business 
or  economics.  Desk  experience.  Strong 
wr'ter.  Able  to  deal  with  community 
leaders  in  business  and  politics.  5-day 
daily  business  publication  ready  to 
grow  with  the  right  person.  South 
Florida.  Resumes  to  Box  607,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 

;  ENERGETIC,  dynamic,  aggressive 
'  deskman  with  managing  editor  poten- 
!  tial  needed  for  growing  Georgia 
suburban  daily.  Must  have  extensive 
I  reporting  experience,  makeup  expeiv 
ience,  and  administrative  ability  to 
,  direct  news  staff  of  8  and  S-man  photo 
team.  Local  news  philosophy  and 
!  orientation  essential.  Sharp  editing 
I  capabilities  also  necessary.  Applicants  : 
I  must  be  mature,  settled,  industrious.  | 
:  No  job  hoppers  need  apply.  Salary  i 
:  $11,500  to  $14,500  depending  on  exper¬ 
ience,  ability.  Box  565,  Editor  £  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


'  DESKMAN 

I  In  a  rut  on  the  beat?  If  you  have 
realistic  news  background,  move  up  to 
valuable  desk  exiierience  with  Chart 
Area  5  evening  daily,  34,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Involved  is  copyreading,  head 
writing,  participation  in  news  deci¬ 
sions.  picture  selection,  makeup,  work- 
1  ing  with  competent  staff,  l^cellent 
I  starting  salary,  outstanding  extras, 
secure  future.  Tell  about  self  to  Box 
;  603,  EMitor  £  Publisher. 


;  EDITOR/MANAGER  —  33,000  circuia- 
tion  diocesan  Catholic  offset  weekly. 
I  Head  editorial,  advertising  depart- 
j  ments.  Pay  equal  to  experience,  drive, 
creativity.  Complete  details  to:  The 
I  Spirit,  Box  909,  Green  Bay,  Wis.  64305. 
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OPPORTUNITY  TO  TRAVEL  In  Al¬ 
berta  this  summer  for  journalism  stu¬ 
dent  or  beginner  reporter,  male  or 
female.  Salary,  travel  expenses  and 
late  model  car  provided.  Write  T.  W. 
Pue,  Sun  Colorpress,  10026  109  St., 
EJdmonton,  Alberta,  Canada. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR 

Bright  offset  PM  in  an  exciting  town 
looking  for  an  editor  to  build  depart¬ 
ment  of  4,  that  will  up-play  news  and 
service,  down-play  society.  Paper’s  a 
prize  winner  that  emphasizes  photos 
and  color.  Chart  Area  4,  Box  610, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  agricultural 
publication,  general  editorial  desk,  re¬ 
porting,  rewrites,  interviews,  writing 
features,  photography,  travel  Kansas, 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Texas. 
Ray  Pierce.  Editor,  High  Plains  Jour¬ 
nal.  Box  760,  Dodge  City,  Kansas 
67801.  Phone  (316)  227-7171. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Daily,  50,000  circulation,  seeks  hard 
working  sports  editor  with  a  variety 
of  experience.  Strong  on  local  sports, 
knowledge  of  layout,  must  know  how 
to  handle  people.  Zone  6.  Resume,  clip¬ 
pings.  Box  640,  Editor  £  Publisher, 


$13,000  PLUS  for  combination  writer- 
deskman  on  Zone  2  daily.  Box  629, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


TRI-WEEKLY  and  central  printing 
plant  needs  3  experienced  reporters. 
Must  have  camera  ability.  Phone  (615) 
526-7161  and  ask  for  Mrs.  Williams. 


COPY  EDITOR 

THE  LOUISVILLE  TIMES  has  an 
opening  for  a  competent  copy  editor 
with  at  least  2  years  experience.  Send 
resume.  including  references,  to 
Michael  J.  Davies,  Managing  ^itor. 
The  Louisville  Times,  Louisville,  Ky. 
40202. 


CRITIC-REPORTER 
Excellent  reporter  with  arts,  archi¬ 
tecture  interests.  A  major  opportunity 
to  develop  completely  new  concept  in 
coverage  for  broad-based  appeal.  i 
Needed :  Dynamic  writing,  originality,  i 
a  perceptive — and  on  occasion — amus^  ! 
and  amusing  eye.  And  with  a  newsy, 
down-to-earth  approach.  Let  us  see 
your  resume,  clips  and  views  on  the 
job.  Box  660,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR  —  Experienced, 
strong  on  local,  fast  accurate  copy, 
good  layout,  congenial.  Ideal  locale; 
expanding  operation.  Contact  ’Thomas 
Hayer,  Editor,  Naples  Daily  News. 
Naples.  Fla.  33940.  (813)  649-3161. 

JOB  WITH 
A  CHALLENGE 

If  you  are  aggressive,  filled  with  ideas, 
work  well  with  others  and  have  sound 
judgment,  we  may  have  a  place  for 
you  on  our  newsroom  management 
team.  City  editor,  associate  news  edi¬ 
tor  positions  open.  Good  pay.  Person 
preferred  with  some  management  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  complete  resume  that 
will  sell  us.  Illinois  daily.  50,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Box  634,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


CONSilRVATIVE  metropolitan  daily  in 
Midwest  seeks  all-around  editorial  writ¬ 
er  with  specialization  in  national  af¬ 
fairs.  Familiarity  with  the  Washington 
scene,  especially  Congress,  as  important 
as  previous  newspai>er  experience.  Solid 
background  in  history  and  politics  also 
useful.  Job  also  involves  opportunities 
in  copy  editing  and  page  mtUieup,  Box 
383,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


WRITER/ PHOTOGRAPHERS  located 
in  commercial  fishing  and  work  boat 
centers  for  continuing  contributions 
plus  special  assignments  for  trade  jour¬ 
nals  in  fields  mentioned  (do  not  cover 
pleasure  boating  or  merchant  marine). 
Photos  must  be  above  amateur  level. 
Send  qualifications  to  Mr.  Sarratt, 
P.O.  Box  52288,  New  Orleans,  La. 
70152. 


EDITORIAL 

Mature  all-around  jour¬ 
nalist  with  minimum  five 
years  heavy  writing  and 
reporting  experience  for 
challenging,  rewarding 
position  on  fast-growing 
national  weekly  tabloid 
based  in  Area  5. 

Salary  range  $13,000  to 
$18,000.  Four  day  week. 
Tremendous  future.  No 
beginners  or  amateurs. 
Send  resume  to: 

BOX  650, 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  to  head  Family 
Living  and  Social  News  department  in 
fast  growing  newspaper  close  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  Must  have  4-5  years  experience, 
ability  to  prepare  attractive  layouts 
and  supervise  small  staff.  Starting 
salary  $12,000  per  year.  Send  resume 
to  Box  617,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


COPY  BDI’TOR — Unusual  opportunity 
for  skilled  journalist  on  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  Black  business  magazine.  Conveni¬ 
ent  Mid-Manhattan  location.  Salary 
negotiable.  Resumes  will  be  held  in 
confidence.  Mail  to  Black  Enterprise, 
Personnel  Dept.,  295  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  N.  Y.  10017. 


EXPERIENCED  REWRITE  MAN 
sought  for  large  morning  and  Sunday 
metropolitan  paper  in  ^ne  2.  Salary 
in  excess  of  $345  per  week  plus  fringe 
benefits.  Send  full  resume  and  writing 
samples  to  Box  682,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


WRITER-PUBLICIST 

Walt  Disney  World,  in  Orlando,  Flor¬ 
ida.  is  looking  for  a  writer-publicist  to 
write  and  edit  releases  for  news  and 
feature  media  and  maintain  media  con¬ 
tacts.  A  strong  background  in  news 
and  feature  writing  for  magazines  or 
newspapers  is  needed  with  broad  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  media  desired.  Applicant 
must  be  dependable  and  of  good  per¬ 
sonality.  Send  resume,  including  salary 
requirements,  to  Walt  Disney  World, 
Professional  Staffing,  MA-1,  P.O.  Box 
40,  Lake  Buena  Vista,  Fla.  82830. 


PRACTICAL  HORSEMAN,  fast  grow¬ 
ing  monthly  horse  magazine  based  in 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  needs  managing 
editor.  Horse  background,  preferably 
hunter/jumper/thoroughbred  oriented, 
is  requisite  in  addition  to  editorial 
skills.  Background,  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Pamela  Goold,  Prac¬ 
tical  Horseman,  R.D.  1,  Box  256, 
Chester  Springs,  Pa.  19425. 


MILITARY  REPORTER— Army  and 
Navy  weeklies.  Military  service  re¬ 
quired.  Will  train  recent  Journalism 
grad.  Resume  and  tearsheets  to:  Arone 
Publications,  P.O.  Box  69,  Arlington, 
Va.  22203. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


Positions  Wonted.. 


New  Desk  i 

.  .  .  Just  opened  on  a  hot,  j 

panilinK  trade  ne\vsi>aper.  We 
nee<l  one  more  seasone<j  re-  | 
porter  who  savors  rearhini;  | 
for  a  story  .  .  .  thrives  on 
deadline  pressures  .  .  .  and  ' 
has  the  brains  and  brass  to  1 
di)f  out  a  (futsy  l^rspective  j 
piece  and  tell  it  like  it  is. 
You’ll  join  a  talented  Blue 
Chip  staff  in  a  company  that  | 
puts  a  premium  on  people  with 
ttrowth  |x>wer.  Our  staff  knows 
of  this  o|>eninit.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  in 
confidence  to : 

Box  646,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

REPORTER  with  rewrite  experience, 
wanted  by  Washinirton-based  Catholic 
wire  service.  Guild  scale.  Write:  Di- 
re<'tor,  NC  News  Service,  1312  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Ave.  N.W.,  Washinitton,  D.C. 
20005.  (No  phone  calls  please.) 


_ FREELANCE 

WE’RE  LOOKING  for  No-Pault  In-  i 
surance  items  from  freelancers  any-  j 
where  in  the  U.S.  Write  National  i 
Featui-es  Syndicate  Inc.,  10.52  National  , 
Press  Bldit.,  Washington.  11. C.  20004.  i 
Ph:  Fred  Rosenblatt.  (202)  393-1200.1 

MAINTENANCE 

DIRECTOR 

Area  4  large  metropolitan  newspaper 
needs  qualiffed  maintenance  director  to 
lie  responsible  for  the  repair  and  main¬ 
tenance  functions  of  electrical  machin¬ 
ery,  air  conditioning  and  all  building 
maintenance.  Must  he  knowledgeable 
in  maintaining  production  equipment 
including  Sui)ermatic8,  High  Sjieed 
Goss  presses  with  Fincor  drives.  Cutler  ; 
Hammer  stackers,  Sheridan  inserting 
machines  and  other  miscellaneous  shop  I 
equipment.  Some  technical  training  be¬ 
yond  the  high  school  level  including 
electronics  training.  Salary  $300  per 
week  plus  fringe  benefits.  Confidential 
replies  to  Box  81,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

_ MISCELLANEOVS 

NATIONAL  WEETKLY  with  growing 
pains  has  the  four  following  openings: 
MANAGING  EDITOR 
Need  strong,  self-starter  with  5  years 
experience.  Rei>ortorial  background  a 
must  to  generate  exciting  stories  in 
addition  to  supervising  a  staff. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Nee<l  promotion  minded  manager  with 
the  know-how  to  make  sales  soar. 
CARTOONIST  AND  ILLUSTRATOR 
Need  a  versatile,  past  worker  with  3-5 
years  professional  experience. 

Send  a  complete  resume 
in  strictest  confidence 
to  Box  666,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

^^^^^^PtWrOGRAPHY^^'^^ 


MAJOR  MANUFACTURER  in  the  out¬ 
door  recreation  industry  (Zone  5) 
needs  an  ambitious,  hustling  photo¬ 
journalist.  Assignments  will  cover 
studio-industrial-outdoors  spectrum. 
Some  travel.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Send  resume  to  Box  678,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PRE.SSMAN  for  let-  j 
terpress  suburban  morning  daily  in 
Zone  5.  Excellent  future  for  qunlifie<I 
person.  Growth  comi>nny,  liberal  sal¬ 
ary,  fringe  benefits.  Reply  to  Box  642, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher,  stating  qualifica¬ 
tions,  ex|ierience  and  salary  require<l. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ACQUISITION  SPEXHALIST 


EDITORIAL 


NEED  A  HARD-DRIVING  self-sUrter 


YEARS  EXPERIENCE  in  group  i  who  knows  how  and  where  to  dig  for 
I'siianer  nurchases.  Analysis,  eval- !  Ipcal/state  impact  news  in  NaUon  s 


_ _ _ !  newspaper  purchases.  Analysis,  eval-!  J®*’*,*/**"**  u?-  2"* 

-  ,,  !  uation.  finance,  P  and  L’s,  market  |  Capital.  Box  578,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  new  6  ,,,„.ev  «nd  nmiection  taxes  equip-  '  — - - - - - - - 

unit  Urbanite  located  in  northern  New  ^  ment.  real  esUte.  Simultan^u^  tw  I  WRITER-PHO-TOGRAPHER  with  abil- 

Jersey.  Looking  for  top  quality  iierson  i  management  covers  25  years,  so  know  j  ity  to  research,  organize,  write  and 

towards  management  leve  .  how  to  talk.  Box  illustrate  features  presenting  in  easy- 

$22,500  a  year  profit  sharing.  Call  &litor  &  I^blisher.  I  to-understand  language.  Siiecialty  how- 


Miss  Melton.  (201)  696-4222,  collect.  _  _ 


601,  Ealitor  &  Publisher.  I  to-understand  language.  Specialtjr  how- 

__  _ _ _ _ ,  to-do-it  or  human  interest.  Expert,  ex- 

AD  DIRECTOR— Productive  manage- I  Photographer  with  <  Pub- 


PRESSMAN  for  Goss  Urbanite.  Zone 
2.  Send  resume  to  Box  89,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGE®  for  offset 
\v€»ekly  newspaper  grroup  in  Bergen 
County.  N.J.  Must  be  adopt  at  mark- 


ment  record  in  Retail.  National  and  I  Hshed  liooks  on  photography  which  I 
Classifieil;  all  competitive  markets,  wrote  and  i  lustrated.  Will  send  sam- 
Additional  know-how  as  sales  account  P.l^s  publish«l  work  liefore 
executive  representing  all-size  papers  ,  view  if  desired.  Available  aft^  short 
on  New  York  agency/advertiser  con-;  notice.  Wayne  Eloyd,  Rt.  1,  Fayette- 
tacts.  Available  for  ANPA  interview,  j  viHe.  Tenn. 

Box  615,  Exlitor  ft  Publisher.  a  vt  au  oc 


DIRECTOR  OF  OPERATIONS 
or 

General  Manager 


VERSATILE  VETERAN  more  than  86 
years  exi>erience  seeks  return  to 
E’lorida  or  North  Carolina  PM  desk. 
Healthy,  non-drinker.  Box  599,  EJditor 
ft  Publisher. 


up.  layout,  paste-up.  all  procetlures  ,  EXPERIENCED  20  years  as  publisher- 
from  copy  to  camera.  Have  Compii-  general  manager:  ad.  circulation  and,  '  ‘  " 

graphic.  IBM,  varityper  equipment,  production  director.  Heavy  on  lalior  REPORTING  or  news  executive  job  on 

Semi  resume  to  Box  630,  &litor  ft  contracts,  finance,  cost  analysis,  qual-  aggressive  daily,  any  size,  sought  by 

Publisher.  ,  ity  control,  equipment,  plant  methods.  ,  reporter,  3.5,  with  MA  and  9  years  on 

_  _  _  Past  service  on  papers  to  400.000.  ,  general  assignment,  city  hall,  and 

ccAAATAAACAvrc.  ncvAAAA  T-c » TTOA  A  XT  Dcsircs  rclocation.  Confidences  re-  -  political  heats  for  220M  and  65M 

COMPOSING  ROflM  FOREM^AN  siiected.  Box  598,  ^itor  ft  Publisher,  i  dailies.  Box  527.  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Large  West  (Toast  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaiier  is  looking  for  a  top  flight 
foreman  with  proven  leadership  ability. 
Must  lie  knowleilgeable  in  a  compu¬ 
terized  cold  type  operation  and  fully 
understand  oiieration  of  an  ITU  com- 
ixising  room.  A  challenging  oppor- 


CIRCVLATION 


THIS  JOB’S  A  DEAD  END  I  Sports 
rei>orter  experienee<I  In  all  phases  of 
oi>erHtion  seeks  s|K>t  on  larger  staff 
or  small  flaily  sports  editorship.  Box 
613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


understand  oi>eration  of  an  ITU  com-  HARD  CHARGING,  innovative,  excel-  or  small  daily  sports  editorship.  Box 

l>08ing  room.  A  challenging  oj^r-  lent  track  record.  37,  Bionomics  de-  613.  Olitor  &  Publisher. 

tunity  with  good  salary  and  fringe  gree.  8  consecutive  years  of  gains  with  !  _  -  -  -  - —  „  ... - 

l>enefils.  Replies  should  include  full  4  price  increases.  Exi>erience  at  top  on  wAVAriMr  imiTOR  amp  11 

metro  and,  suburban,  on  morning,  ev,^  with  metro 


earnings,  etc.  Box  633,  Eklitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ning  and  Sunday,  non-union  and  union.  cT 

Workeil  for  2  companies  in  12  years.  I  "1  l!  «.r  w 


Box  566,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


E’XPERIENCED  GENERAL  MAN-  m  s  D v  ^ 

AflER  for  offset  newspaper  and  job  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

printing  plant  on  lyong  Island.  Must  - - - - — ■ 

know  cold  type  equipment,  have  bus-  w  a  v a nru a i  irCM av  a», 

iness  acumen,  lie  able  to  schedule  work  MANAGER/SALESMAN  —  Am- 


prove  your  pai>er  without  increasing 
costs.  Age  45,  Ohioan,  now  in  E'lorida 
but  location  not  as  important  as  the 
right  job.  $15,000  minimum.  Chas. 
Stine,  7169  Blanding,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  (904)  771-5371. 


flow.  Box  651,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  offset.  Box  411,  Etlitor  ft  Publisher, 
cold  type  29,500  AM  daily  in  ideal  ; 

52.000  city  in  Region  3.  Knowle<lge  of  '  - - - 

computer  and  electronic  printing  tech-  EDITORIAL 

nclogy.  Salary  commensurate  with  skill  I  _ _ _ 

and  exiterience.  Resume  to  Box  654, 

E<litor  &  Publisher.  I'M  TIRED  of  apprentice 


bitious,  promotion  minded,  thoroughly  FORMER  Lira  CORRESPONDENT, 
experienced  all  phases  advertising,  investigative,  newsfronts  reijorter. 
Early  60’s.  not  interested  in  retirement.  Random  House  author,  seeks  editorial 
Box  411,  Bklitor  ft  Publisher.  ,  |x>sition  with  a  responsible  newspaper. 


I  1  am  willing  to  do  what  others  do.  I 
I  enjoy  work  of  a  dangerous  nature.  Can 
,  proviile  reviews  and  full  references. 
\  Prefer  Zones  4.  8  and  9.  Box  533, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 

HEY  PRO.  WOULDN'T 
YOU  RATHER  BE  IN 
NEW  ENGLAND? 


I'M  TIRED  of  apprentice  wages  for  _ . 

journeyman  quality  work,  6  years  ex-! . .  . . .  . . . 

I>erience.  27-year-old  family  man  seeks  ‘  YOUNG  GRAPHICS  SPECTIALIST 
general  assignment  position.  Relocate  has  run  news,  sports  and  family 


anywhere.  Available  imme<liatel.v.  T.  ; 
Bruce  Tober,  .59-F  Millside  Manor, 
Delran.  N.J.  08075.  (609)  461-0879. 


desks  on  major  metro.  My  innovative 
layout  and  creative  editing  can  bright¬ 
en  your  newspaper.  Box  576,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-EDITOR-DESKMAN.  J-  -  - 

legree.  9  years  exi^rienoe.  Brilliant.  |  AWARD  WINNING  reporter,  2  years 
Industrious.  Sternly.  Consider  any  l<^a-  daily  experience,  seeks  challenging  po¬ 


ut  •  vt  ,  ,  *  !  I’O"-  the  thing.  Box  536.  Editor  «:tion  Ton  nationni  references  solid 

Major  New  England  newspaper  com-  I  &  Publisher  » lion,  lop  national  reier^ces,  soiia 

bination  seeks  promotion  take-charge  _  -I  fello'vsbip  winner.  Re^me  on 


'  '  request.  Any  Zone.  Box  573,  Editor  ft 
YOUNG  MARRIED  sports  editor  of  |  Publisher. 


guy  (or  gal).  Exjierience  a  must.  Once  I  vr.iTMr-  maddivo  _a  j-.  »  i  rTl' 

in  a  lifetime  opportunity  for  a  real  go-  MARRIED  sports  editor  of  j  Pul- 

getter!  Send  resume  and  present  salary  |  •  .'V  i - 

to  Box  545,  Eilitor  ft  Publisher.  '  Position.  Box  519,  Editor 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

DirSetOr  ^  l  P  •'eal  work  horse.  Box  626,  Eiditor  ft 

D  a-.  I -.4,!  —  —  a.  '  SUMMER  JOB  as  reporter  or  editor.!  "  ~ 

I  I  UDIIC  iNOIaTIOnS  -  J-teacher.  44.  Strong  met  experience.  I  ENOUGH  basic  training.  Want  a  shot 
j  Box  683,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  at  quality,  father’s  salary.  History  MA, 

The  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln _ _  ,52,  2  years  New  England  general  as- 

^  If‘’"Nei';rska^ir£^kinL'^'’^wZ^^^  MIDDLE  EAST  correspondent  photo-  fi^t”.‘’B'TE68';^ttr&’ PubUs^^^^^^^ 

I  of  Nebraska  is  s^king  a  Director  of  .lournalist  ready  for  reassignment  in 

Public  Relations.  The  successful  appli-  U.S.  Have  worked  major  U.S.  dailies.  * 

cant  will  administer  and  coordinate  Box  684,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher.  NEW  JERSEY,  6  years  in  the  central 

information  and  public  relations  serv-  .  _  _  _ _ _ _  locale  covering  it  all.  Also  have  214 

ices  of  the  campus.  An  individual  with  pvfFPPimr  ftjthitot  acttp -v.  „  .  i  y*’  '"  P''"  hockey  experience.  Seek 

proven  communications  and  adminis-  r-ci tKt.r, i  IC,  *.18  1  MUSlAs  1 IC,  73  grad  imsition  covering  hockey  in  season  and 

trative  skills  who  can  apply  imagina-  anxious  to  report  in  any  Zone.  BA  mi  another  pro  sport  during  the  summer 

tion  and  initiative  to  furthering  the  American  Studies.  Ex|>erience  as  col-,  months.  Will  relocate.  Box  577,  Nitor 

university’s  institutional  objectives  is  wKe  etlitor  and  in  commercial  broad-  j  ^  Publisher 
oreferred.  casting.  Available  June  1.  Resume  and 

references.  Box  685,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

j  Should  have  a  bachelor’s  degree  or  Usher.  FILM  CRITIC:  No  cliches;  no  ab- 

I  higher  and  experience  in  public  or _ _  _  _  _  stractions.  The  best  you’ve  ever  read. 

j  press  relations,  news  m«lia  or  similar  .  .  .  ,  ,  Box  624.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  activities  in  higher  education  and/or  CALlrORNTA— Prize  vvinning  female  _  _ 


ft  Publisher.  "  *  |  TALENTED,  YOUNG  reporter  took 

year  off  to  return  to  college  for  de¬ 
gree.  Now  eager  to  get  back  to  work. 
WIRE  EDITOR,  31.  seeks  desk  job  6  4  years  experience  on  metro  dailies 

years  exiierience.  Resume  upon  re-  covering  almost  everything.  Marrie<l, 
quest.  Write  to  Roliert  Thuman.  2721  27.  some  experience  with  camera  and 


N.  4.  St.  Joseph.  Mo.  64505. 


_ PRESSROOM  I 

OFFSET  WEB  PRESSMAN  to  relo-  | 
cate  to  Florida;  camera  and  stripping 
experience  preferred.  Must  be  reliable. 
Good  salary,  benefits  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Box  848,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  I 


The  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln 


Public  Relations.  The  successful  appli-  U.S.  Have  worked  major  U.S. 
cant  will  administer  and  coordinate  Box  684,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher, 
information  and  public  relations  serv-  .  _  _ _ 


another  pro  sport  during  the  summer 
months.  Will  relocate.  Box  577,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Should  have  a  bachelors  degree  or  Usher.  FILM  CRITIC:  No  cliches;  no  ab- 

higher  and  experience  in  public  or _ _  _  _  _  stractions.  The  best  you’ve  ever  read. 

press  relations,  news  m«lia  or  similar  .  .  .  ,  ,  Box  624.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

activities  in  higher  education  and/or  CALlrORNTA— Prize  vvinning  female  _  _ 

commercial  setting.  Salary  open.  Send  rejiorter,  10  years  experience  on  dailies 

resumes  to:  Office  of  the  Chancellor.  :  roast  to  coast,  available  for  right  REPORTER — Feature  writer  with  wire 

ifniversity  of  Nebraska-Lincoln,  Lin-  i  uews/features  slot  on  California  pa-  service  wants  to  tackle  NYC  or  Cali- 
coln,  Nebraska  68508.  j  'ersatile,  imaginative,  top  pro,  fornia  as  youth  news  writer-editor^ '72 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


being  stifleil,  make  offer.  Box  866, 
Editor  ft  Publisher, 


J-Grad,  22.  Box  574,  Eiditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  April  14,1973 


Positions  Wonted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEV^SPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


GRAPHICS  my  passion.  Looking  for 
paper  where  typography  and  makeup 
are  imimrtant.  Currently  working  in 
Boston.  Would  like  job  here  where  I 
could  help  trim  production  time.  Com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  offset  and  letter- 
press.  Also  ex|>erienced  reporter,  copy 
editor  and  supervisor.  Box  637,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PROVEN  LOYALTY  to  single  em¬ 
ployer,  newsman,  BA,  seasoned  in 
most  phases  of  small  dally — especially 
managing  editor,  sports,  area,  wire 
work — seeks  to  broailen  horizons  on 
small  daily,  semi-weekly  or  wire-desk 
work  on  larger  daily.  Box  621,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER.  24.  3  years  on 
30,000  Southwestern  Ohio  daily,  seeks 
step  up.  Broad  exi>erience,  looking  in 
Zones  4, 5, 6, 9.  Box  628,  Eklitor  tt  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MAY  ’73  GRADUATE,  single,  female. 
22,  seeks  copy  editing  job.  Will  receive 
BA  in  English  May  26.  3.56  average 
on  4.0  scale.  Writing  and  editing  ex¬ 
perience  at  Joliet,  III.  Herald-News. 
Worked  2  years  on  college  newspaper. 
1  on  yeariMKik.  Belong  to  English 
honor  society.  Lambda  Iota  Tau.  Learn 
easily,  quickly.  Prefer  job  in  Zone  5 
but  will  go  elsewhere.  Box  638,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWS  AGENCY  EXECUTIVE,  41, 
now  responsible  for  major  agency  op¬ 
eration,  wants  to  switch  to  daily 
newspaper  as  managing  editor.  Box 
643,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  AWARD-Winning  editor 
with  10  years  varied  experience  on  top 
Eastern  daily,  including  arts,  family 
page,  Sunday  magazine,  sports,  in- 
depth  on  all  news.  Seeks  demanding, 
responsible  post.  34,  will  travel.  Box 
570,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONES  6,7,8  or  9  preferred  by  news¬ 
man,  30,  married.  J-degree,  exj^ri- 
enced  (8  years)  reix)rter  and  editor, 
seeking  new  job.  Box  657,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BRIGHT,  AGGRESSIVE  reporter  with 
some  exiierience.  Excels  in  interviews, 
features,  investigative  work.  Double 
degree  Journalism.  Political  Science. 
Has  camera.  Ready  to  win  Pulitzer. 
Can  supply  resume,  clips,  references. 
Greta  Gibron,  444  S.  Ashland  Ave., 
Lexington,  Ky.  40502. 

COPY  EDITOR.  51.  News  or  sporU. 
Now  weekly  news  editor.  Seek  return 
to  daily.  Know  makeup.  Have  been 
daily  editor.  Over  25  years  experience. 
BSJ  Northwestern.  Minimum  salary 
$200.  Box  663,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

MAJOR  LEAGUE  HOCKEY  WRITER 
helps  you  outdistance  the  competition. 
Experienced  deskman  to  boot.  Box 
667,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  22  with  2  years 
experience  for  Zone  2  daily  (28.000 
circulation)  seeking  position  for  Zone 
2,  3  or  5  daily.  Experience  includes 
sports  writing,  editing  copy,  layout 
and  headlining  writing  with  broad 
sports  knowledge.  Box  669,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HAVE  NO  EXPERIENCE  reporting, 
but  have  done  some  writing  and  in¬ 
vestigative  research  at  major  news 
itroadcast  operation.  Want  to  write 
news  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  or 
New  Jersey.  BA.  English.  Box  671. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CX)PY  EDITOR  avail-  I 
able  immediately.  4  years  of  general 
assignment  and  government  beats  re¬ 
porting  for  Midwest  dailies;  5  years 
as  sui>er-sharp  copy  editor  (not  just  a 
“copy  reader”)  for  California  daily, 
circulation  100,000.  Experience  includes 
handling  4  wire  services,  layouts,  edit¬ 
ing  a  weekly  entertainment  section  and 
occasional  film  reviews.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Prefer  California  daily.  Gor¬ 
don  Young.  P.O.  Box  863,  Fresno. 
Calif.,  93721.  (209)  229-1052. 

SEASONED  PRO  wants  to  trade  smog 
and  earthquakes  for  clean  air  and  4 
seasons.  Solid,  varied  16  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Looking  for  permanent  spot  as 
editor,  reporter.  Family  man.  Top  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  658,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  JOURNALIST.  28,  with 
6  years  experience  including  general 
assignment  and  business  seeks  report¬ 
ing  or  editing  job.  Box  659,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

DISSATISFIED  with  AP  rewrite,  seek 
Zone  7  legrwork  position  on  daily, 
large  weekly  or  Public  Relations.  J- 
Degree.  Honors.  Strong  on  features, 
in-depth,  investigative.  Aggressive, 
energetic  and  young.  Box  661,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

RETIRING  newspaper-wire  service 
veteran  seeks  new  connection.  Prefer 
coast  area  Zone  4  but  will  go  most 
anywhere  for  money.  Jim  Thomasson, 
Box  4245,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30302. 

I  SEEK  reporter  job  on  daily.  BA.  22, 
erlited  suburban  weeklies.  Silver  Screen. 
Freelanced  Rolling  Stone,  etc.  Good 
35mm  photos.  Begin  May  23  anywhere. 
Resume,  clips.  Nick  Allen,  2534  S.E. 
23,  Portland,  Ore.  97202. 


LOOKING  E’OR  AN  EDITOR? 

--With  broad,  useful  experience 
(dailies,  newsmagazine.  suburban 
chain). 

-  Ability  to  work  with  people  ef¬ 
fectively. 

I  — Knowlerige  how  to  produce  a 
newspai)er  of  excellence  and  a  product 
that  readers  value. 

.  .  .  then  let  me  tell  you  more.  Pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  Managing  Editor¬ 
ship  of  me<lium  daily  or  news-manage¬ 
ment  slot  on  larger  paper.  Prefer 
Zones  3, 4, 5, 6, 8.  Box  673,  Editor  and 
Publisher, 

AMBITIOUS  COPY  EDITOR  seeks  to 
I  move  ahead.  Desire  state  or  city  edi¬ 
torship  or  desk  su|)ervi8ory  post  on 
I  medium-size  afternoon  daily.  I’m  36 
I  with  12  years  experience  as  editor  and 
reporter  covering  all  major  beats.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  Midwest.  Write  Box  672,  Ekli- 
j  tor  &  Publisher. 

j  COUPLE  SEEKS  relocation — Both  have 
I  AB  Journalism  degrees  and  staff  60,000 
AM  daily.  He’s  26,  has  4  years  experi- 
I  ence  in  news,  e<liting,  photography, 
PR.  She  is  22,  has  year  in  PR  and  2 
I  on  paper,  strong  on  features  and 
news.  Prefer  Zone  4.  Box  679,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

YOUNG  EDITOR  wants  reporting  job. 
Now  editor-in-chief  50M  monthly  pa¬ 
per.  Love  writing,  need  challenge  of 
reporting.  Age  24,  MA,  prefer  Zone  2. 

I  Box  674,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

AM  EDITOR,  35 :  15  years  reporting, 
city  desk,  wire,  news  director,  seeks 
return  to  PM.  Wife  newspaper  woman. 
Box  677,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  OR  MANAGING  EDI’TOR— 
Now  Managing  Editor  on  7-day  paper; 
varied  experience  in  news,  sports  and 
J-teaching ;  ready  to  move  to  paper 
with  news  emphasis  (not  a  shopper)  in 
South  or  Midwest.  Box  606,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  25,  seeks  full-time  mi¬ 
nority  specialist/poverty  beat  job.  3 
years  work:  courts,  general  assign¬ 
ment,  city  hall,  statehouse  on  metro 
daily.  MA,  Wisconsin.  Journalism  and 
Afro-American  Studies.  Extensive 
background  in  Black  and  Indian  af¬ 
fairs.  Hard  worker;  national  awards. 
Can  send  clips,  resume.  Box  649,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HONORS  J-GRAD,  27.  Michigan  SUte, 
seeks  Zone  6  reporting  spot.  Any  beat. 
Box  676.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TALENTED,  IMAGINATIVE  young 
e<litor  with  4  years  experience  wants 
position  with  newspaper  or  magazine 
in  Zone  9,  preferably  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Oregon  or  Washington.  How¬ 
ever,  I’ll  go  anywhere  for  challenging 
work  and  fair  play.  Exceptionally  tal¬ 
ented  at  feature  and  photo  layout.  Box 
675.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DEDICATED,  energetic  J-grad  seeks 
reporting  position  or  combined  duties. 
4  years  on  top  campus  daily  plus  pro¬ 
fessional  exi>erience,  honors.  Box  652, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EMPLOYED  Managing  Editor  for  a 
well-known,  70,000  paid-subscriber  na¬ 
tional  magazine  seeks  a  more  equitable 
salary.  10  years  experience  includes 
daily,  business,  industrial.  BA,  MA 
e<iuivalent  plus.  Prefer  Washington, 
D.C.  metro  area.  Will  consider  free¬ 
lance.  relocation.  Hard  worker.  Box 
653,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


NEED  A  BOSTON  correspondent  7 
Writer  seeks  reporting,  feature  writing 
assignments.  Background :  college  pub¬ 
licist,  business  editor.  Write  Box  636, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WELL-TRAVELLED  freelancer  avail¬ 
able  for  (1)  travel,  (2)  sports,  (3) 
general  assignments  in  U.S,  Europe, 
^x  609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENGLAND,  GERMANY.  Switzerland, 
Austria — 'Traveling  for  6  months  be¬ 
ginning  June.  Experienced  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  photo.  Available  for  freelance 
assignments.  Box  647,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FRENCH  NEWSPAPER  WOMAN— 
U.S.  PhD.  Available  as  correspondent 
or  stringer.  Can  tackle  any  topic.  Con¬ 
tact  Marcelle  Henry,  84  Rue  Perronet, 
Neuilly,  Paris,  EYance. 


JUNE  GRADUATE,  BA  in  Photo¬ 
journalism  seeks  work  in  photography 
or  photography  and  writing.  School 
and  field  experience.  Zone  1, 7,8,9.  Re¬ 
sume:  1987  Yank  Ct.,  (^Iden,  Colo. 
80401. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST— Air  Force  vet¬ 
eran,  single,  29,  seeks  position  on  a 
daily  newspaper.  Experience  with 
small  daily,  large  weekly,  and  as  col¬ 
lege  editor-in-chief,  plus  some  writing, 
will  graduate  in  June  with  an  Asso¬ 
ciate  Degree  in  Applied  Science  in 
Photography  from  Milwaukee  Area 
Technical  College.  Tom  Michele,  828 
W.  State  St.,  #100,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  with  solid  back¬ 
ground  is  seeking  staff  position  with 
progressive  newspaper.  College  grad, 
young,  energetic.  Creative  results. 
Write  Box  656,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


MANY  ASSETS,  few  liabilities  as 
news  photographer.  Prefer  mid-sized 
daily  but  open.  Have  quality  references 
on  character  and  capabilities.  Box  611, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NO  PHOTO  OPENINGS?  I’D  BE 
WORTH  MAKING  ONEl  BOX  665, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


PRODUCTION 


I  KNOW  LETTERPRESS  from  top  to 
bottom.  I  would  like  to  know  OFFSET 
from  top  to  bottom.  At  present  I  am 
pressroom  superintendent  at  a  paper 
that  has  no  intentions  to  change  over 
to  offset,  with  a  circulation  of  150,000. 
Box  579,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTON  OPEaiA’TOR,  5  years  expe¬ 
rience;  cold  type  markup  training. 
Prefer  Zones  7,8,  consider  all.  Box 
623,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OE'E'EKING  over  17  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  sutiervisory  capacity  (compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman  to  production  man¬ 
ager).  Desire  move  to  a  Southern 
coastal  area.  Hot  and  cold  type  opera¬ 
tion.  Will  provide  resume.  Box  593, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

11  YEJARS  manager  pressroom  (letter) 
stereotype  and  mailroom.  2  years  com¬ 
posing  and  engraving  experience.  35 
years  old  and  ready  to  go.  Present  cir¬ 
culation  185,000.  Box  575,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  position  sought 
by  capable  professional  with  13  years 
experience.  Background  includes  mili¬ 
tary  PIO,  daily  newspapers,  ITniversity 
PR,  8  years  as  PR  director  in  broad¬ 
casting.  Strong  writer/editor  with 
thorough  knowledge  of  printing.  BS 
English  with  grad  work  in  journalism. 
Engiish.  Age  36,  married,  3  children. 
Location,  salary  open.  Available  June. 
Box  537,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  wtthout  specific  Identificatien 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Hemisphere  danger 


“Freedom  of  the  press  is  being  nibbled 
away  in  the  Americas,”  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Inter  American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  told  last  week  at  Montego 
Bay,  Jamaica,  after  a  two-day  country-by¬ 
country  examination  by  its  Committee  on 
Freedom  of  the  press. 

“Many  governments  have  come  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  press  is  an  Instrument  of 
their  policies  rather  than  a  servant  of 
society  .  .  .  The  pendulum  has  swung  back 
to  where  it  was  17  or  20  years  ago. 

“Present  days  are  reminiscent  of  those 
in  which  men  like  Peron,  Trujillo,  Odria, 
Batista,  Rojas  Pinilla,  Perez  Jimenez,  and 
others  were  aiming  their  heavy  blows  at 
the  free  newspapers  of  this  continent. 
However,  there  is  a  diffeience.  Nowadays, 
governments — either  dictatorial  or  pseu¬ 
do-democratic — are  more  sophisticated. 
Their  methods  of  control  of  the  press  are 
more  devious.  Many  times  they  do  not 
attack  frontally.  They  rather  go  around 
the  flanks  and  prefer  economic  pressures 
and  perverted  legal  procedui’es  to  direct 
assaults  on  publications.  And  while  not 
engaged  in  such  overt  activities,  they  try 
to  discredit  the  press  in  order  to  achieve 
their  objective.” 

The  lAPA  noted  that  its  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  convince  the  public  of  their  own 
stake  in  a  free  press. 

“It  is  far  from  easy  to  protect  the  right 
of  the  people  to  be  fully  informed  when 
the  people  themselves  are  indifferent  to 
the  fate  of  the  news  media  .  .  .  Public 
reaction  to  the  attacks  on  the  press  have 
been  shockingly  mild.  The  serious  threats 
to  such  a  basic  institution  have  not  stirred 
the  storm  of  protests  that  this  deserves. 
To  reverse  this  trend  we  must  be  as  ag¬ 
gressive  as  possible.  To  accomplish  such  a 
task  we  must  show  the  people  that  our 
struggle  is  their  sti'uggle;  that  our  lot  is 
their  lot,”  the  report  stated. 

The  lAPA  board  took  two  steps  toward 
this  goal. 

To  counteract  the  belief  held  by  many, 
and  fostered  by  some  governments,  that 
“freedom  of  the  press”  is  a  right  of  the 
press  itself  and  not  a  right  of  the  people, 
the  lAPA  formally  changed  the  name  of 
its  free  press  watchdog  committee  to  the 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  Information. 

It  w’as  also  decided  to  revive  its  display 
advertising  campaign  explaining  that  free 
speech/free  press  belong  to  the  people  and 
is  important  to  their  right  to  know  what 
is  going  on.  The  original  campaign  with 
Spanish  text  was  widely  used  by  Latin 
American  newspapers  a  few  years  ago,  it 
was  reported. 

The  lAPA  found  that  Cuba,  Haiti  and 
Paraguay  are  the  worst  areas  where  gov¬ 
ernment  suppression  of  information  ex¬ 
ists.  The  people  of  Panama  receive  only 
information  that  serves  the  interests  of 
the  authorities.  The  governments  of  An¬ 
tigua,  St.  Kitts  and  Grenada  continue  to 
harrass  the  press.  The  government  of 
Guyana  is  backing  a  Trade  Union  demand 
that  60%  of  a  newspaper’s  shares  should 


be  given  free  to  its  employes. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  where  free¬ 
dom  has  existed  but  where  a  newspaper¬ 
man  was  assassinated  two  weeks  ago,  a 
proposed  bill  would  e.stablish  an  assistant 
to  the  attorney  general  to  prosecute  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  press  laws. 

In  Ecuador,  the  government  is  requir¬ 
ing  licensing  of  publications  and  compul¬ 
sory  publication  of  official  handouts. 

Press  censorship  in  Brazil  is  routine 
and  .sometimes  discriminatory.  One  of  the 
few  newspapers  that  is  fighting  it,  O  Es- 
t(tdo  de  S(to  Paulo,  has  had  all  govern¬ 
ment  advertising  withdrawn. 

In  Peru,  the  importation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  came  under  government 
control  on  April  1. 

All  of  these  developments  have  been 
fought  vigorously  by  lAPA. 

With  re.spect  to  the  U.S.,  the  lAPA 
board  viewed  “with  particular  uneasiness 
the  effect  on  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  of  any  threat  to  freedom  of 
the  press  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
obtain  diversified  news.”  It  stated  that 
the  U.S.  has  served  as  an  ideal  for  an 
independent  press  and  “any  weakening  of 
this  ideal  would  cast  a  shadow  over  the 
entire  hemisphere.” 

In  an  address  to  the  lAPA  board, 
Jamaica’s  Prime  Minister,  Michael  Man- 
ley,  said  that  be  and  his  government  “are 
totally  committed  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
free  pre.'s  which  will  continue  to  present 
the  news  honestly  and  fairly,  upholding  at 
all  times  the  citizens’  right  to  know.”  He 
also  made  a  plea  for  “social  responsibili¬ 
ty.” 

Because  Jamaica  has  established  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  Cuba,  the  lAPA  is 
appealing  to  Mr.  Manley  to  initiate  efforts 
with  Cuba  towards  gaining  the  release  of 
Cuban  political  pri.soners  especially  the  40 
or  more  newspapermen  who  have  been 
imprisoned  for  years. 

Noting  that  Simon  Bolivar  was  in 
Jamaica  when  he  wrote  his  famous  letter 
to  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  arousing 
them  to  fight  for  their  freedom,  the  lAPA 
board  issued  a  “Declaration  of  Jamaica” 
in  which  it  said  the  free  play  of  ideas  and 
freedom  of  information  is  essential  in  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  development. 


“Freedom  of  the  press  must  not  be 
identified  with  the  defense  of  certain  po¬ 
litical  and  social  systems.  It  is  necessary 
to  any  of  the  systems  that  might  be 
sought  by  free  men. 

“The  lAPA  reminds  the  people  of  this 
hemisphere  that  freedom  of  information 
and  its  basic  tools,  freedom  of  the  press 
and  of  expression,  constitutes  an  irreplace¬ 
able  right  in  the  search  for  formulas  and 
solutions  that  will  lead  our  people  to  a 
more  decorous,  just  and  prosperous  fu¬ 
ture.  Power  can  be  shared  by  the  people 
only  to  the  extent  that  its  hopes  and  di.s- 
sents  can  be  expressed  Ireely  through 
diversified  and  independent  means  of  com¬ 
munication.” 

Mrs.  Argentina  S.  Hills,  publisher  of  El 
.Muudo,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  was  elect¬ 
ed  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

British  newspapers 
settle  libel  suit 

A  libel  battle  between  two  of  England’s 
major  newspaper  empires  was  settled 
.April  !)  in  the  High  Court. 

The  LondoH  Times  apologized  to  Lord 
Rothermere,  his  son,  and  their  newspa- 
l)ers,  for  “unjustified  charges”  contained 
in  an  article  by  Times  columnist  Bernard 
Levin.  In  addition,  the  Times  agreed  to 
pay  the  costs  of  the  libel  case,  estimated 

at  $i2r),oon. 

Tbe  article  by  Levin,  headlined  “Profit 
and  Dishonor  in  Fleet  Street”,  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  tbe  Times  in  March,  1971.  The 
article  focused  on  the  closing  of  the 
Sketch,  one  of  the  papers  in  Lord  Rother- 
mere’s  group.  Levin,  formerly  a  columnist 
for  the  Loudon  Daily  Mail,  another  of 
Rothermere’s  newsi)apers,  wrote  scathing¬ 
ly  of  what  he  saw  as  the  reasons  for  the 
closing  and  accompanying  layoff.s. 

Attorneys  for  Lord  Rothermere  said  the 
Sketch,  a  tabloid,  was  closed  under  “a  radi¬ 
cal  reorganization”  of  the  group,  made 
necessai  y  by  “severe  economic  losses.” 

Plaintiffs  in  the  action  were  Rother¬ 
mere,  his  son,  Vere,  and  the  Associated 
Newspaper  Group  Ltd.,  of  which  the  seni¬ 
or  Rothermere  is  chairman.  Defendants 
were  the  Times,  William  Rees-Mogg,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times,  and  Levin. 

• 

Donrey  Media  buys  2 

Donrey  Media  Group,  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
has  acciuired  the  Sirci  tiratcr  (Tex.)  Re¬ 
porter,  a  .')-day-a-week  evening  paper,  and 
the  weekly  \'<dau  County  (Tex.)  Neu'S. 


CONGRESSMEN 
READ  IT  . .  .  BELIEVE  IT 

and  so  do  nearly  a  million  others. 


The  Washington  Star-News 
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When  the  Washington  bureau  chief  of  a  national  magazine  called 
State  Farm  for  car  insurance  cost  data,  we  had  our  detailed  research  report  in 
his  hands  before  the  day  was  out. 

Via  Telecopier  hookup  between  our  home  office  in  Bloomington,  Ill., 
and  our  PR  agency’s  Washington  D.C.  office  (800  miles  away),  we  moved 
34  pages  of  graphs,  charts  and  statistics  in  time  to  meet  his  deadline. 


Transmitting  over  telephone  lines  at  the  rate  of  a  page  about  every 
four  minutes.  Telecopier  can  send  to  any  place  that  has  a  telephone  and  a 
Telecopier  receiver.  (And  that’s  most  major  cities— and  many  smaller  ones 
in  the  U.S.) 

By  Telecopier— or  telephone— we  can 
get  the  facts  you  need  to  you. . . and  get 
them  there  by  deadline. 

If  you  want  authoritative  comment 
or  opinion  from  the  largest  insurer  of  cars, 
homes  and  small  boats,  we  can  put  you 
in  touch  with  people  qualified  to  give  it— 
the  chairman  of  the  board,  the  president 
or  any  of  the  specialists  we  have  in 
State  Farm. 

Next  time  you’re  on  a  story 
on  insurance,  give  us  a  call.  J 


Stale  Farm  Senior  PR  Assistant 


Call  309/662-2521  or  309/662-2063 
Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 


Ki 

CITY  HALL  REPORTER  RON  HUTSON  tells  students  how  to  handle  a  breaking  news  story. 


Cleveland  Press  has  annual 
'rap'  with  young  ioumalists 


It  is  tradition  among  staffers  at  The 
Cleveland  Press  to  set  aside  a  day  each 
year  to  “rap”  with  budding  journalists  on 
the  staffs  of  junior  and  senior  high 
school  newspapers. 

The  occasion  is  The  Press  Journalism 
Institute,  and  on  March  27,  more  than  800 
students  attended  the  25th  annual  clinic  on 
the  Cuyahoga  Community  College  Metro 
campus. 

Hour-long  critiques  by  Press  writers  and 
editors  enabled  students  to  ask  questions 
about  news  reporting,  feature  writing, 
interviews,  headlines,  editing  and  makeup. 


investigative  reporting,  sports  writing, 
photography,  columns,  and  editorial  writing. 

At  the  conclusion,  trophies  and 
certificates  of  merit  were  presented 
newspapers  for  excellence  in  eight 
categories,  with  the  winning  schools 
enjoying  a  bonus  of  being  able  to  send  one 
student  to  The  Press  to  spend  an  entire  day 
with  a  reporter. 

The  Cleveland  Press,  an  afternoon 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  believes  in 
encouraging  young  people  in  the  pursidt  of 
journalism,  and  one  way  to  attract  them 
early  is  through  the  Journalism  Institute. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR/KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES  STAR  •  PinSBURGH  PRESS 
EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 
DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS  SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN-TAHLER  •  THE  SAN  JUAN  (PUERTO  RICO)  STAR 

Advertising  Dept.,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City  Atlanta  Chicago  Dallas  Detroit  Los  Angeles  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 


